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REPORT OP THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE SYLLABUS REVISION 
COMMITTEE, UNITED PROVINCES 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

, The history of the courses prescribed for the Government Sanskrit 
College Examinations begins from the year 1791 when the College was 
founded. The scheme of the courses of studies, originally proposed by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, at whose instance the institution was started, 
was based on the all-comprehensive scheme of the 18 Vidyas or branches 
<5f knowledge, including the four Vedas and the four Upavedas fi.e. 
Arthaveda,-Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda and Ayurveda). In actual 
practice, however, the courses, as taught in the College, was based, from 
thi very beginning, on the curriculum then in vogue among the Paudits 
of Benares. 

2. That curricujum, as is well known, had been for several centuries 
drifting towards the study of second-rate works, of comparatively recent 
growth, of the type of commentaries and sub-commentaries. Through¬ 
out that period, the study of ancient original Sanskrit works—the source 
books or Akara Granthas—of every subject, had been receding into the 
back-ground. This drift has continued even during the history of the 
College. Attempts were made, during that period, to revive the study 
of ancient works like the Vedas, but they ended in failure. Thus, re¬ 
generation'of the ancient Sanskrit literature, one of the main ideals of 
the College, has mostly remained unachieved as yet. 

3. Another tendency, similarly of recent growth, of the curriculum, 
followed by the Pandits of Benares generally, has been to disregard the 
actual life of the people and the changed conditions of the world. That 
spirit has also continued to permeate the studies in the College. What¬ 
ever attempts have been made to improve the state of affairs in this direc¬ 
tion, have been very partial, and have therefore achieved no tangible 
results. 

4 .. Prom 1791 to about 1880 no serious attempt seems to have ‘reen 
made to systematize the courses of the College. In 1880, for the first 
time, the title examinations were instituted, on the model of the Univer¬ 
sity degree examinations, "to stimulate the students of the Sanksrit 
College to a deeper, more extensive, and methodical study of Sanskrit 
literature.” The same examinations, with certain important modifica¬ 
tions in their nature introduced in 1887, as we shall see later on, have 
continued up to the present time, with some further changes in the 
number and the names, made in 1923. 

] 
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5. From 1887 up to 1918 no important change was introduced in the 
courses; but the period from 1918 up to the present time is marked by a 
series of changes in the courses of studies. Tt was during this period 
that the Government in their G. 0. no. 1264/XV, dated the 22nd April, 
1922, appointed a< Committee “for the revision and the re-arrangement 
of the course of Uttarna examination”. Throughout the period from 
1887 up to the present time it is the only Committee that was appointed 
to revise the courses. But that Committee, whose report was published 
in the United Provinces Gazette, dated July 1, 1922, met only on 2 or 
3 days, and naturally had no time to go deep into the question. The 
fundamental shortcomings of the courses practically remained as before. 
Still, as we shall see later on, the Committee introduced some important 
changes in the courses. 

6. In 1923, with a view to provide a machinery for the control, 
conduct, and supervision of the Sanskrit College Examinations, the 
Government felt it necessary to create the Board of Sanskrit Studies, 
United Provinces. The creation of the Board was an important event. 
Through it, a new progressive spirit entered the Sanskrit College Exa¬ 
minations, and the old idea of sacrosnnctity about the courses of studies 
began to disappear. It is owing to this that, though slowly, yet steadily, 
some important changes have been introduced in the courses since 1924. 

7. The one indirect, but still very important, result of these changes 
has been to bring about a new awakening among the Sanskrit-knowing 
public, who have begun to think for themselves, and are no longer satis¬ 
fied with the scholastic medieval order of things. A widespread dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present courses of study has begun to manifest 
itself. For some years an agitation has been growing, especially mark¬ 
ed in the student community, in favour of introducing reforms in the 
courses, so as to make them suitable for the present needs of the Sans¬ 
krit public and capable of infusing a new life in Sanskrit studies. 

Appointment of thf, new Committee 

8. It was under these circumstances that by communique 
.no. 1374G/XV—505-1938, dated July 6, 1938, the Government of the 
United Provinces appointed the Sanskrit College Syllabus ^Revision 
Committee. 


Personnel 

(1) Dr. Bhagavan Das, m.a., d tjtt. , {Chairman). 

(2) MM. Pandit Pramathanath Tarakabhushan, Principal, 
College of Oriental Learning, Benares Hindu University (Direc¬ 
tor of Sanskrit Studies, Benares Hindu University). 

(3) Pandit A. Chinna Swami Shastri, Mimansa Keshari, Veda- 
visharad, Vice-Principal, College of Theology-, Benares Hindu 
University. 
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(4) Pandit Gopal Shastri, Darshana-Keshari, Professor of Sans¬ 
krit, Kashi Vidyapitha, Benares. 

(5) Pandit Daya Shankar Pathak, Mnttra. 

(6) Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri, m.a., d.phil., Principal, Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(7) Pandit Kashi Bam Saraswat, m.a., Betired Inspector of 
Sanskrit Bathshalas, Benares. 

(8) Professor Babn Lai Tripathi, m.a., m.sc., Benares Hindu 
University. 

(9) One representative of the Gnrukul, Hardwar (Pandit Vagish- 
war Vidyalankara). 

' (10) Pandit Sabhapati Upadhyaya, Principal, Birla Pathashala, 
Benares. 

(11) Pandit Bhagavan Din Mishra, Vaidya, m.l.a., Brahman- 
pura, Bahraich. 

The Inspector of Sanskrit Pathshalas to act as Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Terms of reference 

“To advise Government, as to the changes that should be introduced 
in the syllabus of studies for the various examinations conducted by the 
Government Sanskrit College, Benares, as well as the scheme of exami¬ 
nations, with a view to economize time and modernize the curriculum 
without in any. way lowering the standard of knowledge of the scholars 
specializing in the various branches of Sanskrit Btudy.” 

9. Under G. 0. no. 2373-G/XV—505-38, dated November, 5, 1938, 
the Government appointed Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri, m.a., d.phil., 
Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares, to work as Secretary 
of the Sanskrit College Syllabus Revision Committee instead of the 
Inspector of Sanskrit Pathashalas, United Provinces. 

10. The first meeting of the Committee was held on August 21, 
1938 and was inaugurated by the ITon’ble Shri Sampurnanand, Minister 
of Education, United Provinces. The speech of the Hon’ble Minister 
forms Appendix I* of this Report. 

, 11. Further meetings of the Committee were held on August 22, 
23, 24, 27, 28 and 31, 1938; December 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1938; and 
finally on August 24, 25, 26, and 28, 1939 to consider and adopt this 
report. 

12. At an early sitting the Committee decided to issue a question¬ 
naire (Appendix VIII) to the Sanskrit Pathashalas, and to scholars 
interested in Sanskrit study. Answers were received from 270 persons 
and institutions. A tabulated abstracted of these answers is given in 
Appendix X*, and important extracts from select answers in Appendix 
IX*. 

13. At its meeting on August 31, the Committee appointed a sub¬ 
committee of the members named below, to draw up detailed courses of 
study for each of the examinations in accordance with the general 

*Not printed. 
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principles agreed upon at the previous meetings, after taking into due 
consideration the answers received in reply to the questionnaire. 

(1) MM. Pandit Pramathanath, Tarakabhushan. 

(2) Pandit A. Chinna Swami Shastri. 

(3) Pandit Sabhapati Upadhvaya. 

(4) Pandit Gopal Shastri, Darshana Keshari. 

(5) Pandit Kashi Earn, m.a. 

(6) Pandit Babu Lai Tripathi, m.a. 

(7) Pandit Tribhuvan Prasad Upadhvaya, m.a., Vyakarana- 
eharya. 

(8) Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri, m.a., d.phil., Convener. 

The members were requested to consult experienced specialists of the- 
several Shastras as necessary. 

14. The meetings of the sub-committee for preparing the draft 
courses were held on September 13, 1938 and December 3 and 4, 1938. 
In accordance with the instructions of the main Committee, as well as. 
the decision of the sub-committee, the convener of the sub-committee- 
' arranged several meetings of oxperts in the different Shastras, to discuss 
with them the changes to be introduced in the courses of studies. These- 
meetings, some of which were kindly attended by many of the foremost 
Pandits of Benares, were held on September 21, October 19, November- 
23, 26. and 30, 1938. 

Among the learned Pandits of Benares who attended these meetings 
and took part in the discussions regarding the new courses in the differ¬ 
ent subjects, the following names may be especially mentioned : 

(1) MM. Pandit Hari Har Kripalu, Principal, Goenka Sanskrit 
Maha-Vidyalaya, Benares. 

(2) MM. Pandit Balkrishna Mishra, Principal, College of 
Oriental Learning, Benares Hindu University. 

(3) Pandit Sabhapati Upadhyaya, Principal, Birla Sanskrit 
Vidyalaya, Benares, 

(4) Pandit Narayan Shastri Khiste, Librarian, Saraswati 
Bhavana Library (Manuscript section), Benares. 

(5) Pandit Shiva Datta Mishra, Government Sanskrit College,. 
Benares. 

(6) Pandit Surya Narayana Shukla,, Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 

(7) Pandit Ganapati Shastri Mokate, Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 

(8) Pandit Radha Kanta Jha, Nyayacharya, Goenka Sanskrit: 
Mahavidyalaya, Benares. 

(9) Pandit Purnachandracharya, Benares. 

(10) Pandit Padma Prasad Bhattrai, Nyayacharya, Marwari- 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(11) Pandit A. Chinna Swami Shastri, Mimansakeshari, Benares 
Hindus University. 
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(12) Pandit Gopal Shastri, Darshan Keshari, Kashi Vidyapitha, 
Benares. 

(13) Pandit Mahadeva Pandeya, Sahitya-Vyakaranacharya, 
Benares Hindu University. 

(14) Pandit Ananta Shastri Phadke, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(15) Pandit Narasinha Acharya, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(16) Pandit Dhundi Baj Shastri, Nityanand Veda Vidyalaya, 
Benares. 

(17) Pandit Bhagavat Prasad Mishra, Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 

(18) Pandit Ganga Dhar Shastri, Bhardwaj, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. 

(19) Pandit Gopal Shastri Nene, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(20) Pandit Bamananda Mishra, Jyautishacharya. 

(21) Pandit Sita Bam Jha, Jyautishacharya. 

(22) Pandit Babu Lai Tripathi, m.a., m.s., Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity. 

(23) Pandit Chandra Shekhar Jha, Jyautishacharya, Goenka Sans¬ 
krit Mahavidyalaya, Benares. 

(24) Pandit Baldeva Pathak, Jyautishacharya, Benares Hindu 
University. 

(25) Pandit Padmakar Dvivedi, Sanskrit College, BenareB. 

(26) Pandit Baghunath Sharma, Jyautishcharya. 

(27) Pandit Madhukanta Jha, Jyautishcharya, Shyama Sanskrit 
Vidyalaya, Benares. 

(28) Pandit Bam Nihor Dvivedi, Jyautishacharya, Marwadi 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(29) Pandit Gena Lai Chowdbari, Jyautishcharya. 

(30) Pandit Bam Vyas Pandeya, Jyautishcharya, Benares Hindu 
University. 

(31) Pandit Baj Narayana Pandeya, Vyakaranacharya, Benares 
Hindu University. 

(32) Pandit Shiva Bath Jharkhandi, m.a., m.sc., Librarian, 
■Sanskrit College Library, Benares. 

(33) Pandit Narayan Datta Tripathi, Vyakaranacharya, Shri 
•Chandra Mahavidyalaya, Benares. 

(34) Pandit Hari Nath Shastri Goenka Mahavidyalaya, Benares. 

(35) Pandit Baghunath Shastri, Vyakaranacharya, Marwari Sans¬ 
krit College, Benares. 

(36) Pandit Varna Charana Bhattacharyai, Nyacbarya, Bajasthan 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(37) Pandit Madan Mohan Shastri, Principal, Marwari Sanskrit 
•College, Benares. 

(38) Pandit Ambika Prasad Upadhyaya, Benares Hindu Umvei- 
•sity. 

(39) Pandit Ganpati Deva Shastri, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(40) Pandit Pavahari Sharan, Jyautishacharya, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. 
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(41) Pandit Chandra Shekhar Jha, Sarat Kumari Vidyalaya^. 

Benares. 

(42) Pandit Mahadeva Shastri, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

The suggestions of Pandit Vidyadhar Mishra, Principal, College of 
theology, Benares Hindu University, Pandit Bhala Chandra Shastri 
and Pandit Hrishikesha Upadhyaya,, both of the Government Sanskrit 
College, were also available for the courses in Veda, Sahitya and Jyaut’sha 
respectively. 

In preparing the courses in Raja Shastra (“The Science of Govern¬ 
ment, or Political Science’’), advantage has been taken of the valuable 
suggestions and recommendations of Acharya Narendra Deva, Professor 
Mukut Bihari Lai of the Benares Hindu University, and Hr. Beni 
Prasad Sahib, m.a., d.litt., of the Allahabad University. 

The courses dealing with history have been prepared mainly in con¬ 
sultation with Professor Jaichandra Vidyalanakara. 

The courses on Sarva Nvaya and Bauddha Darshana are mainly based 
on the suggestions of Pandit Rahul Sankrityana, as those on Jaina Dar- 
shana are based on the suggestions of Pandit Sukha Lai Shastri of 
Benares Hindu University, and Pandit Mahendra Kumar Shastri and 
Pandit Kailash Chandra Shastri of the Syadwad Vidyalaya, Benares. 

15. The report may appear rather lengthy. It is due to the fact 
that a good portion of the second chapter has been devoted to tracing the 
history of the courses of studies. In our opinion, such tracing was neces¬ 
sary, not only to remove many misapprehensions, but also to enlighten the 
Sanskrit public on many points connected with the history of the Sanskrit 
College courses. 

16. We have endeavoured to perform the task entrusted to us by the 
United Provinces Government, to the best of our ability, bearing in mind 
the ( valuable principle of following the middle course between conservatist 
inertia and radicalist excessive changefulness, and have suggested only 
fairly easy and readily manageable changes to begin with. As the collec¬ 
tive mind of the people turns more and more in the new (which is funda¬ 
mentally the very old) direction, the millennia—old and very deep roots 
of Sanskrit learning and literature will also inevitably put forth new 
branches and leaves, which will deplace the dried up and drying limbs, 
and will give to the people of India an abundant yield of fresh and very 
wholesome fruit. 

In order that this may be, it is necessary that the persons who will 
have most to do with the work of making the scheme successful, should be 
of one mind and heart, thoroughly desirous of the good of the people, 
not taken up with little personal considerations and prejudices, but, 
instead genuinely devoted to the principles and ideals on which the scheme 
is based. The offices of Principal and Registrar, which are even now 
theoretically separated, but actually are held by the same person at pre¬ 
sent, will have to be separated, if the duty of each is to be discharged 
properly. We trust that the Government will appoint such a person as 
Registrar as will loyally help to make the scheme a success for that 
officer is a very important factor in the working of the scheme. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE AND DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE COURSES OF STUDIES PRESCRIBED FOR THE. 

SANSKRIT- COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

As the Committee is primarily concerned with the revision of the 
courses of studies prescribed for the Sanskrit College Examinations, it is- 
but necessary, in order to understand the nature and development of the 
present courses, that we should know not only the history of the growth 
and expansion of the Sanskrit College Examinations but also the history 
of the Sanskrit College itself. It is only by knowing that history that 
we shall be able to properly appreciate the nature of the present courses 
of studies and in the light of that appreciation to suggest the line of 
further development of the same. 

As the Sanskrit College Examinations have developed out of the 
Sanskrit College, we must first trace the history of the Sanskrit College 
itself. The history of the Sanskrit College, broadly speaking, can be 
divided into four main periods. The first period begins from 1791 and 
ends with 1844. The second period extends from 1844 to 1880. The 
third period covers the years from 1881 to 1918. The fourth period which 
is still running may be said to have begun from 1918. 

It is unfortunate that owing to the scarcity of old College records we 
have not enough material to properly trace the history of the College in 
all its periods. The only source of our information, for the first period,, 
is the “Sketch of the rise and progress of the Benares Pathashala oi 
Sanskrit College” by G. Nicholls, published at the Government Press. 
Allahabad in 1907. The original manuscript by G, Nicholls ended only 
with 1848. At the time of its publication a supplement, giving a bare 
outline of the history of the College from 1848 to 1906, was also added. 
From 1844 onward we shall try to give some more information which 
can be gathered from whatever is extant of the College records. 

Establishment of the College and its photosed objects 

The Benares Pathashala or Hindu College or what later on came to be 
designated, at different periods, either as Benares College or as Sanskrit. 
College, Benares, was started at the instance of M r - Jonathan Duncan, 
the Resident of Benares, in 1791, by the Government of Lord Cornwallis- 
for the preservation, cultivation and improvement of the Sanskrit 
Literature. 

Proposed advances of the Institution 

As regards the advantages derivable from the establishment of the 
College, Mr, Duncan writes : “Two principal advantages seem derivable 
from such an establishment: the first to the-British name and nation, 
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in its tendency towards endearing our Government to the native Hindus, 
by our exceeding in our attention towards them and their system the care 
ever shown by their own native princes; for although learning has ever 
been cultivated at Benares in numerous private seminaries, yet no private 
institution of the kind here proposed ever appears to have existed to 
which may in a considerable degree be attributed the great difficulty of 
our now collecting complete treatises (although such are well known to 
have existed) on the Hindu religion, laws, arts and sciences—a defect and 
loss which the permanency of a college at Benares must be peculiarly 
well adapted to correct and recover; by a gradual collection and correc¬ 
tions of the books still to be met with (although in a dispersed and imper¬ 
fect state) so as with care and attention and by the assistance and exer¬ 
tions of the professors and students to accumulate at only ai small com¬ 
parative expense to Government a precious library of the most ancient 
and valuable general learning and tradition now perhaps existing in any 
part of the globe. 

“The second principal advantage that may be derived from this institu¬ 
tion will be felt in its effects, more immediately by the natives, though 
not without being participated in by the British subjects, who are to rule 
oyer them, by preserving and disseminating a knowledge of the Hindu 
Law, and proving a nursery of the future doctors and expounders thereof 
to assist European Judges in the due, regular and uniform administration 
of its genuine letter and spirit to the body of the people.’’ 

The above passage clearly shows that according to the ideas of Mr. 
Duncan the college was intended to be, from the very beginning, not only 
a seat of learning or a place for the diffusion of Sanskrit knowledge, but 
also a place for the collection, preservation and regeneration of the ancient 
Sanskrit literature. How far these expectations have already been fulfill¬ 
ed, we shall examine in due course. 

The proposed Scheme of the courses of studies 

With a view to lay down the courses to be taught in the institution, 
the Resident communicated to the Government the following analysis of 
Hindu Literature, pointing out to the professors “the several branches of 
learning it would be their object to cultivate, and perhaps in time to 
improve.’’ 

The analysis taken from the Agani-Purana was : (1) The four Vedas, 

(2) four Upavedas (Ayurveda, Gandharvaveda, Dhanurveda and Artha- 
veda), (3) six Vedangas (Shiksa, Vyakarana, Chhandas, Nirukta, Kalpa 
-and Jyautisha), (4) Darshana (e.g. Mimansa and Nyaya), (5) Smriti 
(Dharmashastra), and (6) Purana. 

This analysis is apparently based on the scheme of the Eighteen 
Vidyas or branches of knowledge and shows at a glance the all-comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of studies that was placed as the ideal before the Sanskrit 
•College even at the time of its foundation. Though the ideal by the very 
nature of its comprehensiveness has not yet been realized in its entirety, 
it can still guide us in our suggestions as regards the further extension of 
the activities of the College. 
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The first establishment of the College 

At the outset it wa,s considered proper to appoint only nine profess ors, 
including the Rector or head Pandit, who were to teach Veda, Vyakarana, 
Vedanta, Nyaya, Mimansa, Purana (and Kavya), Jyantisha, Ayurveda 
-.and Dharmashastra. 

The proposed rules for the College, among other things laid down : 

(1) The Governor in Council to be visitor and the Resident his 
Deputy. 

(2) The nine scholars (or eighteen if so many can be supported) to 
be taught gratis, but no other except a certain number of such poor 
boys whose parents or kinsmen cannot pay for instruction; all other 
scholars should pay their respective teachers as usual. 

(3) The scholars to be examined four times a year. 

(4) Each professor to compose annually a lecture for the use of 
his students in his respective science and copies of such lectures to 
be delivered to the Resident . 

(5) The plan of a course of studies in each science to be prepared 
by'the several professors. 

Nine students were accordingly assigned to the nine teachers with 
various allowances. They were obviously the foundation students. There 
is no information available as to the number of non-foundation students 
at this time. The proportion of these two kinds of students as well as 
their total number always varied from time to time and depended on the 
satisfactory or the otherwise condition of the institution. The table 
given as Appendix II* and taken from the Sketch will give a clear idea 
on the point. 

The same is the case with the number of teachers and their classes, 
which also varied from time to time, not only according to the subjects 
taught in the College, but also according to the number of teachers re¬ 
quired to teach any particular subject in consonance with the importance 
attached to it. Thus in 1800 we find a list of 12 teachers including a 
teacher for each of the four Vedas. In 1813 again we find that “A 
vacancy having occurred in the Rig Veda and the study of Dharma 
Shastra being considered of more importance than the Vedas, the Pro¬ 
fessorship of the latter wap abolished, and a (second) chair of Law 
established in its room.” In 1836 again we find four professors of Gram¬ 
mar with 74 pupils; Appendix II* will also show the number of teachers 
as it existed from year to year during the first period of the College. 

The Administration of the College 

Under the first rules of the College the general supervision was 
vested in the Resident, but the internal management and discipline of 
the College was left to the Rector or head Pandit. This arrangement 
continued at least for 7 years (1791 to 1798). It appears that during 
this period abuses had taken place in the management of the College 
qffairs by the Rector; for in 1798 Government issued orders for tha forma¬ 
tion of a Committee to inquire into the dispute existing in the College 

"Not printed. 
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and other circumstances connected with it.” The inquiry brought to 
light ali sorts of malpractices of the Bector and some other members of 
the teaching staff, with the result that the Bector and some other Pandits 
were dismissed and new r appointments were made in their place, and all 
the powers hitherto vested in the Besident were transferred to the 
Committee. 

This Committee in course of time became a permanent institution 
for supervising the College affairs and came to be designated, later on, as 
‘‘the Committee of the Benares College”, or “the Committee of Superin¬ 
tendence for the Hindu College, Benares”, or ‘‘Local Committee of 
Pubiic Instruction.” 

At first the general Superintendence of the College affairs was vested 
in the Committee, while the Secretary attended to routine matters only. 

' It was, however, soon realized that the proper superintendence and 
control of the College could only be carried on effectively byi a whole-time 
European officer as its head. From 1820 therefore the Government 
decided that the Secretary, under the authority of the Committee, was 
to act also as the Superintendent of the College. He was made res¬ 
ponsible for the internal discipline of the College as well as the courses 
of studies to be pursued therein. This ar rangement continued till the 
end of th 3 first period of College history, i.e., 1844, when, for the first 
time, the post of the Principal was created. 

The subject taught in the College 

We have already referred to the all-comprehensive scheme, of the 
courses of studies based on the eighteen Vidyas, the cultivation and in 
course of time even the improvement of which, Mr. Duncan contem¬ 
plated, would be the object of the professors of the College. In due 
course we shall thoroughly discuss the question as to how far this ideal 
of Mr, Duncan has been so far realized. Here we would confine ourselves 
to the various subjects which were taught in the College in its first period. 
The first establishment of the Pandits, we have seen, was appointed to 
teach Veda, Vyakarana, Vedanta, Nyaya, Mimansa, Purana (and 
Kavya), Jyautisha, Ayurveda and Dharmashastra. Of these subjects* 
Vyakarana, Vedanta, Nyaya, Jyautisha and Dharmashastra have 
always, without any interruption, been taught in the College. Though 
there has been variation in the degree of importance or popularity attained 
to any of these subjects,, the question never arose regarding the dis¬ 
continuance of their teaching iii the College. But similiar has not been, 
the case with certain other subjects, as detailed below. 

Dharmashastra 

In consonance with the views of Mr. Duncan, that one of the principal 
advantages to be derived from the establishment of the College would 
be the training of the doctors and. expounders of Hindu Law to assist 
European Judges in its administration in the British Courts, a great deal 
pf impoirance, during the early years of the College, was attached to the- 
teaching of Dharmashastra. The College at the time used to supply Law 



Pandits to the t<han British Courts. It'was in view of this importance 
that a second Dharmashastra chair, as referred to already, was established 1 
in the College in 1813. “The introduction’’, says the Sketch, “of the 
study of Hindu Law,, by the establishment of the Dharmashastra profes¬ 
sorships, was highly commendable, and certainly beneficial to the College, 
both in a literary and utilitarian point of view; for the Vewastus 
(Vyavasthas) of the College Pandits have always been considered valu- 
- able, in all disputed points of law r , not only by the courts, but by private 
individuals.” But as the practice of referring questions of Law to the 
Pandits of the College wasj by the order of the Sadar Dewani Adalat, 
considered irregular and was discontinued from about 1837, and also 
because the Government from about 1830, in the nomination of Govern¬ 
ment Vakils in the Indian Courts, began to attach more and more im¬ 
portance t) the knowledge of English, the importance of Dharmashastra 
gradually declined. The second Dharmashastra chair was also abolished 
in course of time. 

The Persian Class 

In 1818 it was considered of much importance that the Law Pandits 
attached to the Courts should be acquainted with Fersian, so that they 
might be able to translate the various law questions submitted to them 
in Persian. A Persian class with a Munshi was therefore started in 
1813 “for the purpose of teaching the Persian language to those students 
of the Hindu Law, who may wish to be appointed Pandits in the Courts, 
or to any other students who might wish to acquire a knowledge of 
Persian”. As regards this class the writer of the Sketch says (page 19) : 
“The establishment of a professorship for instruction of Law Pandits 
in Persian was correct in theory, but an utter failure in practice; for I 
believe it to be a fact that not a single Pandit ever availed himself of the 
facility offered for acquiring a knowledge of Persian.” 

This Persian class, in which it seems Arabic also used to be taught, 
was abolished in 1838, for, to quote the Sketch (page 78) again, “The 
Persian and Arabic class having been diverted from its original design, 
inasmuch as none of the Pandits had studied Persian,' with a view to 
qualify themselves for Law officers, nor any Persian scholar studied 
Sanskr.’t; the General Committee after consulting with the Local Com¬ 
mittee abolished the class.” 

In 1841 the Persian and Arabic class was again established under the 
orders of the Governor-General, not necessarily with a view to reach 
the languages to the Sanskrit students, but as a general class open to all 
those who wished to study them. About 1844 the Persian class, hither¬ 
to attached to the Sanskrit College, was removed to the English College.. 

The Vedas 

It was intended from the very beginning that the Vedas should form 
an important subject of study in the College. We have seen that there 
was provision for it in the first establishment of the Pandits. In 1800, 
; we learn from the Sketch (page 7), the College establishment included' 
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four Veda Pandits, i.e., one for each Veda. But it would seem that 
later on this all-important subject, due to various reasons, could not 
hold its own, and, in spite of their wishes to the contrary, the authorities 
of the College were led to the total abolition of the Veda professorships 
about 1828. 

In view of the great importance of the subject, it would not be out 
of place to quote a few rather significant extracts from the Sketch on 
this point. 

In 1820 the Local Committee, while proposing to the Government 
the abolition of the Veda classes, wrote : “It appears from the report 
of the examination of the pupils that the course of study does not 
introduce the students to any sort of acquaintance with subject of their 
studies, and that all that the professors themselves are able to communi¬ 
cate is the mechanical repetition of unintelligible sounds’’ (Sketch, pages 
32 and 38'). 

In 1828 the remarks of the General Committee of Instruction (at 
Calcutta) upon the proposition for the abolition of the Veda classes were 
as follows : “The Local Committee has concurred in the recommendation 
of Captain Thoresby, to abolish the Veda classes and, constituted as they 
have hitherto been, we see no objection; the sole object of tuition having 
been the recitation of such parts of the ritual, as are still in use, agree¬ 
ably to fixed cadences and intonations, without any attempt to explain 
the sense of the original passage. As observed byi Captain Thoresby 
the only end of this institution was to enable indigent and ignorant 
Brahmans to gain a livelihood, as underling priests. Although, how¬ 
ever, we concur in the arrangements adopted by the Local Committee 
we should regret to see the study of the Vedas altogether excluded from 
the Government Colleges as it would be by its abolition at Benares, there 
being no Veda class in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta. The Act itself 
might be misconstrued into a design to obliterate that which is the 
basis of the original Hindu system, and it would certainly contribute 
to the total loss of works, which are valuable for the light they throw 
upon the history of the Hindu religion, and Sanskrit Language. The 
Vedas exercise but little influence upon the present practices of the 
Hindus, and much of their language is obsolete; if wholly neglected 
therefore tney- will soon become unintelligible. Without therefore 
attaching undue importance to the study, we should wish it to be culti¬ 
vated to a sufficient extent to provide a few Pandits able to explain the 
.ancient text, iWe should accordingly propose to keep one class for the 
perusal of the Vedas, with the commentaries attached to them, not 
with the same object as heretofore; but for the purpose of understanding 
their mu-port, and interpreting their language (Sketch, pages 64 and 
65)’/ 

Again the Sketch says (page 19) : “Considering the high antiquity 
of this branch of learning, the fact that it has been so much neglected 
by the Pandits of Benares, that it is a matter of dispute if any Pandits, 
now living, are acquainted with'the sacred books, so as to explain them; 
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it is 0 pity that in a college, established by Government for the express, 
purpose of not only cultivating, but preserving Hindu Literature, studies 
of the highest antiquarian value should have been discouraged byi the 
abolition of the Veda professorships”. 

All these extracts tell the sad tale of how and why the professorship® 
of Veda were abolished from the College during the first period of its 
history. The subject was, however again introduced in the College 'it 
1922 by the creation of a chair of the Shukla-yajurveda. 

Sankhya and Sahitya 

In 1820, with the permission of the Government, the Local Com¬ 
mittee created two new professorships, one for Sankhya ( + Yoga), 
‘‘hitherto unaccountably omitted”, and the other for Sahitya (or Kavya- 
and Alankara) or ‘‘Polite Literature”. Both these subjects, though 
introduced rather late, have ever sinee continued to be taught in the 
College. 

jt Mimansa 

We have seen that in the first establishment of the College professors 
there was a provision for the teaching of Mimansa. But in 1834 “The 
Secretary proposed the abolition of the MimanBa class on the grounds 
of the unpopular nature of the study causing a disinclination on the 
part of the students to pursue it”. Under the orders of the Government 
the Mimansa class was therefore abolished in 1835. We shall See later 
on that about 1880, when the new Sanskrit College Examinations were 
started, the subject of Mimansa was included among the courses of 
studies for the Acharya Examination. But it seems that the subject was 
not regularly taught nor there was any special chair for it in the College. 
In the words of the writer of the Sketch the abolition of a metaphysical 
chair in a.. College established to promote and to preserve Hindu Literature- 
was rather startling. 

Pttbana 

Though there was a provision for the teaching of Pnrana in the 
first establishment of the College, it seems, the study of the subject was 
never placed on a realistic footing in the College. The subject continued, 
almost from the very beginning, to be assigned to one of the professors 
specifically appointed for other subjects. It therefore always occupied 
a very inferior position in the College and the students also do not seem 
to have evinced any real interest in the subject. It was for such reasons 
that under the orders of the Government the Furana clasB was abolished, 
in 1835, and the Purana Pandit ‘‘was directed to attend the College 
and assist the other Pandits”. Through the munificence of Seth Garni 
Shankar Goenka, a gentleman highly interested in the revival of Sanskrit. 
Studies, a chair for the subject has however again been established in 
the College since 1930. 
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Ayurveda 

Ayurveda or Medicine, we have seen, was made a subject of study 
in the College from the very beginning. But as it does not seem to 
have gained much popularity with the students it gradually came to be 
neglected and since 1823, when the teacher of the Medical class was 
appointed professor of the Puranas in addition to his own duties, it 
seems, the subject came to lose all interest, and with the dismissal of 
the Pandit in 1826 even the nominal chair of Medicine became extinct. 

In 1833, however, there was again a proposal to start a Medical class 
on a better scale and with higher aims than before. But for some 
. unexplained reasons the class was never established. It would' be of 
some interest to give here an extract from the Sketch (page 74) : , ‘In 
August 1833' the General Committee suggested the expediency of estab¬ 
lishing a Medical class in connection with the Sanskrit College, and 
requested the Local Committee would take the subject into its early 
consideration. It was proposed that the class should be similarily consti¬ 
tuted to the one attached to the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, in which 
instruction both on the Indian and European systems was imparted, 
theoretic instruction being confirmed by clinical observations in a small 
hospital, the patients in which were attended by the pupils of the class, 
the English language being made the medium of instruction in the 
European system.” 

“The Local Committee in reply stated there could be no objection to 
the proposed Medical class, and it appeared probable the measure would 
be attended with success,, and that eventually it would prove highly 
useful. None of the students in the Sanskrit College having manifested 
any inclination for the study of English, some time must elapse before 
any of them could be fitted to attend Medical lectures in English; it was 
proposed to engage a native Medical professor in the first instance, and 
that when the class was sufficiently forward, an arrangement, it was 
thought, might be made with the Civil Surgeon to give lectures and 
hospital instruction to the class.” 

‘‘The General Committee, replying to the Local Committee upon 
the proposal for a Medical class, remarks with satisfaction that it is 
expected that some of the pupils of the Hindu College will attend the 
class, and it infers that the prejudice which has so long kept Bengali 
Brahmans from joining the Medical class does not prevail among the 
■classes of Brahman pupils of Benares.” 

The Courses of Studies 

The Sketch, we have seen, is very helpful in giving us an idea of the 
history of the different subjects taught in the College during the first 
period. But unfortunately it is not so when we come to examine as to 
what courses of study were prescribed for, or at least were taught in, 
each of the subjects. We have already referred to the fact that one 
of the proposed rules for the College laid down that the plan of a course 
•of studies in each science was to be prepared by the several professors; 
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but what was the course or whether it was actually prepared in the first 
years of the College we do not know definitely. Nor do we know 
whether at the time any attempt was made to classify pupils of the 
different sciences according to their different degrees of proficiency. 

For the first time we find that in 1815 the Local Committee ordered 
that “All supernumerary students attending college, with a view of being 
ultimately admitted on the foundation, were to be admitted into the 
Yyakarana class and no other. Those students, who had obtained % 
knowledge of Yyakarana, were to be promoted from time to time as 
opportunity offered to the higher classes in the college’’. 

In 1820 Dr. H. H. Wilson and Captain Edward Fell, who were 
appointed to examine and report on the state of the Sanskrit College, 
in course of their report wrote : “We have also to observe in this class 
(Yyakarana),. as well as in all the rest, the utter absence of classification, 
properly so termed, and the want of those instructions, as honourable 
as useful, by which pupils are in all Seminaries discriminated, end 
arranged according to their different degrees of proficiency, and the 
different subjects of their more or less advanced studies.” (Sketch page 
25); again “A student it seems is permitted to enter into any class at. 
will and with or without any previous requisitions, and the Tyro who 
can scarcely decipher the character, and who has no idea of any such a 
distinction as a noun or verb, plunges confidently into the mysteries 
of Law or Physic, Logic or Divinity; the consequence is such as might 
be ...expected, and a most unprofitable waste of time and labfiur ensues; 
there is another evil attached to it, the disgust and indifference of the 
professors who are thus compelled to teach letters and words, when 
they ought to be employed in communicating thoughts and things.” 
(Sketch, page 26). 

The same year the Local Committee made, inter alia, the following 
proposals to the Government : 

“Upon entering the College at the usual age, the student shall be 
expected to undergo an examination in the Rudiments of Grammar, as 
explained in the various elementary treatises which are ordinarily read 
by the Hindus, at an early period of life, and without some acquaintance 
with which nobody shall be admitted; he shall then enter the first 
Grammar class, studying the Sidhanta Kaumudi and the, Sutras of 
Panini, and shall be engaged two years in this department of study alone. 

“At the end of two years or three years, we conceive that the student 
should associate his grammatical studies in a higher class, that of Polite 
Literature including Prosody and Rhetoric, in which, and in the higher 
classes of Grammar, he may be allowed to continue for three years mere; 
he should also, during some portion of this time, acquire the elementary 
rules of Arithmetic as far at least as the end of Division, and he must 
then, at the expiration of the five years if he has exercised any diligence, 
or is possessed of any ability, be fully qualified to enter upon more 
important and more abstruse studies, in the selection of which, for the 
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remaining seven years of Ins stay-, he may be safely left to his owns 
discretion” (Sketch, pages 34 and 35). 

This seems to be the first attempt to somewhat systematize instruc¬ 
tion in the College. According to these proposals a student, before he 
was admitted to the College, was expected to have studied rudiments 
of Sanskrit Crammer roughly up to the standard of the Laghukaumudi. 
Then he was to study for two years in the first Grammar class. This 
was followed by a three years’ study of higher Grammar coupled with 
Prosody and Rhetoric and Elementary rules of Arithmetic. ThiB was 
to be followed by a seven years’ still higher study of a more important 
and abstruse nature in any of the different subjects taught in the College. 
The subsequent history of the College shows that the scheme was not 
strictly followed, still the proposals mark an important forward step 
in the history of development of the College, which in a way foreshadowed 
the beginning of the later Prathama, Madhyama and Acharya Examina¬ 
tions. 

' The Government while approving of these proposals also intimated 
that the hooks to be studied in the College shall be determined for each- 
class by the Pandit of each class, with the consent of the Superintendent. 

For the first and last time, in connection with the first report of the 
quarterly examination, dated 1820, we come across, in the Sketch, a 
list of books taught in the various subjects in the College. Th e liat 
doc-s not show any high level of study in most of the subjects (for the 
list of the books, analyzed subjectwiso, see Appendix III). According 
to the list the study of Grammar did not go beyond the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi, while the study of poetry was confined only to the Raghu- 
vapsha. Magha and Bhatti. Nor does the list show any systematic basis 
of study of books regarding any particular subject. The two Grammar- 
classes, for instance, referred to in the list, were not based on any 
gradation of study, and practically the same books were taught in both 
the classes. 

Another similar and at the same time much bigger list of boobs 
studied in the College is also fortunately available to us from an extant. 
College record dealing with the period 1842 to about 1848. The list is 
probably meant for the year 1842 and reflects the progress the College 
had made during interval since 1820. The list shows, besides other 
interesting points,, that Arithmetic was taught from a book called 
Shikshamala and that Rekha Ganita also was being studied. But here- 
also we see the same want of regular gradation of books or courses- (for- 
the list of the books, see Appendix TV). 

It would seem that, with the possible exception of the partial attempt 
pf the Local Committee in 1820, referred to already, no serious attempt 
was ever made, throughout the first period, either to introduce or oven 
to evolve any graded or definite course of study in any of the subjects- 
taught in the College. Probably it was left to the fancy of "the students 
or at best to the fancy of the teacher concerned as to which books were 
to be studied in any particular class of the College. 
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The Term of Study 

It appears that in the first year of tife College no limit was fixed as 
to the total period allowed for study. This non-limitation of time for 
continuance of stay in the College naturally led to a lax system of instruc¬ 
tion pursued by the preceptors. The College Committee therefore 
resolved for the first time in 1813 “That the term of study should be 
limited to 12 years, during which period students should draw allowances 
according,to a specified scale; but that no student, who continued in t! e 
College after the above period, should draw any allowance”. The 
proposition was at first objected to by the Government, as it exceeded 
the period allowed in the Madrissa of Calcutta. But the Committee 
insisting oil the advisability of fixing the term of study at 12 years, ibe 
Government agreed to the proposition subject to limitation in particular 
cases. 

This was the beginning of the future tradition of T2 years’ study in the 
College for proficiency in any particular subject, which has continue I 
to influence the courses -of study of the College, even under changing 
conditions, up to the present time. 

Examinations 

In spite of the fact that one of the first proposed rules for the College 
provide! that the scholars were to be examined four times a year in tbe 
presence of the Resident, due to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
College, no examinations whatsoever seem to have taken place in the 
College in its early years. In 1811 for the first time, the Government, 
while anxious to reform the state of the College, inter alia, proposed : 

“That public disputations be held annually before the Committee 
and in the presence of all other persons who may bo desirous of attending, 
and that prizes, rewards, and literary honours be conferred on such 
students as shall have manifested the greatest proficiency.” 

“One of the most remarkable features” or adds the Sketch, “in the 
Government proposition was the value of prizes to be bestowed at the 
annual exhibitions which were as follows : 



Rs. 

The best scholar atjd successful disputant 

. . 800 

The n xt .. 

400 

The third .. 

.. 200 

The fourth. . 

.. 100 


For other good scholars an honorary dress, to each, consisting of a 
cloth of little (?' small) value, for this Rs.200 were to be allowed” (page 
15 of the Sketch). 

The Committee, however, considered that a more signal and durable 
mark of merit at the public examination might be found in the distribu¬ 
tion of medals, in lieu of honorary dresses, and therefore in 1813 recom¬ 
mended to Government the substitution of medals in the place of the 
latter marks of honour. The proposition of bestowing medals, instead 
of honorary dresses, was agreed to, but was never carried out. 

2 
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In 1820, the Local Committee, while formulating a scheme of courses 
of study (already referred to on page 18) and classes also proposed. “On 
removing from one class to another, certificates of proficiency in the one 
quieted should be given to the student signed by the Pandit under the 
approbation and with the confirmatory countersignature op the Superin¬ 
tendent,, and on the student’s finally leaving the College a certificate of 
his proficiency in any class or classes signed by the Superintendent and 
countersigned by the members of the Committee may be granted him. 
a testimony which will be advantageous as well as creditable to the 
holder, and which might perhaps be hereafter required as the qualifies 
tiou of those Pandits who may become candidates for employment, in any 
line, under the members of the Honourable Company’s service’’ (Sketch, 
pages 35 and 36). 

The Government while approving of this proposal also remarked that 
“Stated periods should be fixed for the public examination of the students 
and that considerable advantage will probably result from the attendance, 
not only of the gentlemen of the Committee, but also of any other 
British or native gentlemen who can be induced to attend”. 

The writer of the Sketch remarks (page 45) in this connection : 
“Although it was repeatedly resolved and ordered that annual examina¬ 
tions and disputations should take place, at which rewards, medals, 
literary distinctions, etc., should be given to deserving pupils, nothing 
appears upon record bearing upon these points till 1st January, 1821, 
when tt meeting of the Committee was held, at which it was resolved that 
prizes, in gold mohurs, to the amount of nine hundred and sixty rupees, 
should be distributed to the students reported as having made most 
proficiency”. Thus the public disputation and the annual examination; 
probably for the first time, were held in the College in 1821. 

Once started, these annual examinations and public disputations 
became a regular annual function of the College and continued to exert 
a stimulating influence both on the students and the staff probably till 
about the end of the first period of the College history. About the first 
public disputation it is recorded that the ceremony was “fully attended 
by the gentlemen of the station both civil and military, and likewise 
by a numerous party of the most distinguished natives residing at and 
near Benares”. Similiarly the report about the second public disputa¬ 
tion says that it was attended by the Baja of Benares who presented 
Bs.1,000 to the institution, and that many of the higher class of Indians 
evinced the ; r opinion of the institution by donations, amounting in the 
whole to Bs.4,378. These public disputations (or Shastrarthas), which 
served the purpose of Annual Convocations, gradually seem to have lost 
their importance and were discontinued. The annual examinations, 
bowover, continued to be held in the College, as we shall see later on, 
long even after the introduction of the present Sanskrit College 
Examinations. 

As to the nature of the certificate of proficiency granted during this 
period to students, leaving the College after successful termination of 
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'their studies, we have fortunately copies of two or three of such certificates 
O'; record. As they are sure to be of interest we quote two of them in 
the following (1) “Certified that Ambika Datt attended the Government 
Benares Sanskrit College for 12 years during which period he passed 
several creditable Examinations. He studied Vedant under Uma Ram 
Pandit for 10 years, Nyaya under Ivrishn Chandr Bhattacharjj, and read 
Shankh ( = Sankhya) Jog, Vfakarna ( = Yoga, Vyakarana) and Law 
within this period.” 

Benares : Office of Local 

Committee of Public. 

Instruction : 

15 lh August, 1843. 

(Sd.) D. BUTLER, 

Secretary, Local Committee of Public 

Instruction. 

Tie Sanskrit copy of the same is as follows : 


i ?iir gresr ?mr- 



dr^'ftirqfa4rRr^'Trf^fi jrftRqsrri^rq Riftsft snftnn' 

Pppt i 

(sic) 

(Sd.) D. BUTLER, 

Secretary, Local Committee of Public 

Instruction. 


(2) “Mahanand was for 12 years a student in the Government Sans¬ 
crit College at Benares and studied during that time Grammar as far 
as the Mahabhasya, the Nyaya and the Vedant and gave some attention 
‘to the Sarikhya to .poetry and Hindu Law. He appears to be a very 
fair Sanskrit scholar; and has obtained to (? two) prizes. 

(Sd.) J. MUIR, 

Principal and Secretary, Local Committee of 

Public Instruction. 

(This is followed by the signatures of the president and members of 
■the Local Committee.) 

The Sanskrit copy of the same is as follows : 

RtfRTo I tffiT tRTg 3PTCrT qttST 

3# ^TrTSSfsft faM mu Wrff fa&S® 

ipdRWltUVR 
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«reri?f cpfaw Tfec^r t?«t gFl^u'TTiSiKTHh ^yre^yrtvi; : snr#m v&xzfcw- 
'sftfiTT^^Tf'^^rr^i?q ^^s^ViHnfw qT^T^TH^^zftsr^ 
Trfeims'; ^n^^rn|^^^g^T^%crTficfi'J'm?R' fa^PTM^aswin^ 


^i 

crrOsr 3 i 

^a^TrfF^qf^a^'rfTT 

R*iTcffaF«T: ^froiT^Ttir^TT^nT: 
SRfcRrR«f hRRWfHrvnF 
gr^n^r wftmsrciHsft 


?<:** r\J% 


t r * 


«ft^5j;rWTf'Tfo€a: 

NO 

Resume of the first period 

As already stated, the first period in the history of the College corner 
to an end with the year 1844,, when for the first time the post of Ilk* 
Principal was created. Before we enter the second period it is better to 
give here a resume of the first period. 

The importance of this period primarily lies in the fact that it was- 
during this time that those broad lines were laid down on which the 
future development of the College was to follow. From this point cf 
view this may be called the Formative Period in the history of the 
College. From any other point of view it cannot be said that the 
College wuis a success during this period. We have already referred 10 
the high ideals with which the College was founded. We also find that 
the authorities wanted to make the College “a seminary of the very 
first order", or “the most respectable seminary of Hindu learning m 
India" so that it might become “a material cause in the revival of Sans¬ 
krit literature". It cannot be claimed that during the first period He 
College in any. way fufilled these expectations or even attained the proud 
position of being a seminary of the very first order. This want of any 
marked success of the institution can be attributed to various causes. 

In the first place, the College in its early period was left without 
any proper supervision and control. It is recorded about that time that 
“the College instead of being looked up to by natives with respect and 
veneration, is an object of their ridicule; instead of an assemblage of 
learned Hindus, it resembles a band of pensioners supported by the charity, 
of Government”. It also appears that throughout the first period, the 
authorities with one or two exceptions, did not succeed in securing the 
services of the best Pandits of Benares. Even as late as 1841 a report on 
the College while emphasizing the desirability of examining into the 
qualifications of the teachers, recorded that it was singular but at the 
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same time perfectly! true “that this College since its first institution in 
1792 (1791?) has not produced one eminent Sanskrit scholar”. 

Really speaking, in spite of their good intentions and high aims, 
the authorities, during the first period, found themselves unable to 
properly direct and control the institution. No proper care was taken 
•even to formulate any definite courses of study. Probably they did not 
•even know their own mind. This explains the want of any definite 
and well-considered policy on their part towards the College. While 
at one time they wanted to make the College the most important 
Sanskrit seminary in India and with this view showed every liberality 
towards the creation of chairs of different subjects and the increase of 
stipends and. scolarships, at another time we hear not only of the 
abolition of different chairs or reduction of stipends but also of proposals 
to close the institution itself or to redirect it to some other aims. 

It was due to these and similar cause that during the first period 
the College could not acquire any real popularity among the Sanskrit 
public. Whatever popularity it enjoyed always depended on the 
number of scholarships, prizes and rewards available in the College 
and the number of students varied according to the amount of facility 
thus available. 

The College between 1844 and 1880 

On the 20th April, 1844 J. Muir, Esq., i.c.s., a talented Sonskrit 
scholar, assumed charge of the College as its first Principal. Hence¬ 
forth both the English College, which had been started in 1830 under 
the title of the Benares Anglo-Indian Seminary—later on called the 
Benares English Seminary or the Benares Government School—and the 
Sanskrit College were united and placed under the charge of the same 
Principal. Both the Colleges thus united became known as the 
“ Benares College ”. 

Mr. J. Muir seems to have brought about a great deal of improve- 
-ment in the details of internal administration as well as courses of 
■studies of the College. He was in favour of the introduction of such 1 
Sanskrit works in the courses of studies of the College as would impart 
knowledge of practical utility instead of confining the studies of the 
scholars to the abstruse systems of Hindu philosophy, as had hitherto 
'been the practice. With the above view he drew up a new scheme 
•of instruction to be pursued in the College, in which an emphasis was 
laid on the study of a vernacular (Hindi) also. According to the scheme 
•every* student of the Sanskrit College, or rather the Sanskrit Depart¬ 
ment. instead of confining himself, from the very beginning, to the 
exclusive study of one or at the most two subjects was required to 
devote himself also to the study of poetry and arithmetic in the first 
•two classes; and in the third class, besides Vvakarana, poetry, and 
•arithmetic, bad to study also Nyaya or Smriti. Erom the fourth class 
*or stage the students were free to pursue the study of any subject 
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according to their choice. The order of the Principal to this effect,, 
dated 25th April, 1844, in its original is as follows : 

feia? 'TTSfpwfre WFfR: strst >RMt fsRiRt 

ft? m imR i apr^ q^fRcft wr>r> 4 arRcr % fir 5 rr?t i 

arar: fai%Mf4faRfaiqT«Tra hm t qfaR mr fwi arR ww 

sjR^sa-^rru i mrmt 434 f% 4T 'rsrr m?T: f%* 

mmr mtmr: i 44 4 mr? sr^r 4R <r rimt 4Mrfq 

fterRT^mra: 44R: i 

^MrR4M% i cT^rR—ar^^gf 9-^Mw^ J i’TT(w!f)5iim'n' ? qfacr \ 

4Rrfa 3 arRqrfq i mm 444 RR'MRfaci MRRRf mJI: R crrrm m 

MR: 4tR4: I 4VJ4444 ^MMRMRRRVWR: 4$ 441% I 

^#fcrr srfR ^'^fraw'4 MPRfTMfafiMMR sRHtsfa^M* 4%R: 
3TTt mmumr r i^TTjpfq pR^^rvzrreR 4 ttmji?r>m4 4*r 

fanM% 44f44RT^f4 mirWuR -rim rm 4m4fM%44 ftfaMMiqfanTSRJT i 

4R t(T5 3RCS5 ?R S^YY fo, ^‘gcr ? V ?, RlPf TO 'O ! 

''l 

Mr. Muir also seems to have formulated a graded courses with regard 
to each and every subject studied in the College and to have classified' 
(pupils of each subject according to their different degrees of proficiency, 
assigning each class to a particular professor. His scheme of instruc¬ 
tion for Grammar, for instance, was as follows: 

A heginner was required to read, besides other subjects, the 
Laghukaumudi and Sanskrit-Mala for a year and a half with one 
teacher. Then he was to study, the Siddhanta-Ivaumudi in two years 
in c higher class with another teacher. Finally he could study higher 
works on Grammar, from the Manorama up to the Mahabhashya, with 
a third teacher. The Grammar teachers were especially asked to see 
that the Grammar students were able to acquire also the power of 
making use of the knowledge of Grammar they possessed. The order, 
dated the 7th May, 1844, in so far as it relates to the teaching of 
Grammar, is as follows : 

Mo is put irt 44 \6W fo r?4 4r44mRRFnRi- 

RmT I M: 44T4M 4Wr4: 4R: uRqR: i 

4 $ 4R4f% srfaR: qfeirR % mm 4M4qf^4mmraT4lqr 

11 ? 11 f44R4 4 srfaM f44Tf44: 44% 4R4Rf f44£ 44iR tR4MT 4474 

qfo^rfM 4fSMf4T I PI I RT474 4R 44 : ] 44 % 3Mr §?]f44 4f°3?!M 

f%4J MfRRM 4 ST^MfafMiftFRrR qfSMfM Il3|| M4~’ : 44- 

SvRfoSfl'M^pft'T 4R7 44444447 % ||V|| 5R 4 4RR44rTfM- 

■o 

4Mf44r4 44tMTf4 4?rMM44MRT4Rq4 4>f4«*fcr IIHII 4TlfinT4 41^4414 
TtFlh’sf'T 4?T47MT«R4^4f F^RTTM 4fefr sRwfnT Ipll 43 m4: 4^4444; 
44 SRt 444R4 «fl4RfHTRjfr 3TR4M4T 4f%mR4 -l 
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The course of study which he drew up for the candidates for the 
junior and senior scholarships is very interesting and shows his- 
anxiety for introducing new studies among the Sanskrit students. The 
prescribed course for the junior candidates was as follows: 

(.1) Grammar with lexicography. 

(2) Kumarasambhava, Raghuv&nsha, Mrichchhakatika and 
Chandraloka. 

(3) Padarthaviydsara (on natural philosophy), N utnodantodots* 
(description of England), Itihasatamomani (Sketch of Indian 
History).. 

(4) Printed lectures of the Principal on ancient history and 
Manasadharma (Mental and Moral philosophy). 

(5) Translation—Hindi to Sanskrit and vice versa. 

(6) Arithemtic and the first chapter of Euclid. 

'The course for the senior candidates was as follows : 

(1) Grammar and lexicography. 

(2) Magha, Naishadha, Mudraralcshasa, Malatimadhva and 
Kuvalayananda. 

(3) Nyaya and either Vedanta, or Sankhya, or Smriti. 

(4) and (5) The same course as for the junior candidates. 

(6) Translation—Hindi to Sanskrit and vice versa. 

(7) Algebra, Euclid—first 6 chapters. Trigonometry. Essay in 
Sanskrit on some general topic. 

As to the amount of success which attended the introduction of 
these new schemes in the College, it would be better if we confine 
ourselves to the remarks of Mr. Muir himself which he has fortunately 
left regarding this experiment. The remarks are as follows : 

“ This experiment for the improvement of the Sanskrit College has 
it must be confessed, been attended with but indifferent success as far 
as regards the number of students subjected to the influences of the 
new system. Notwithstanding the increase in the number of scholar¬ 
ships granted from Rs.6 to Rs.14, the number of students has declined 
since my arrival from 78 to 42. 

“ To this falling off various causes have doubtless contributed : 1st 
'the removal of the College from a house near the centre of the city 
to one on the outskirts; 2nd, the prohibition of judicial astrology!?), 
which no doubt attracted several students; '3rd, the new studios 
introduced, and even more, I am informed, the multiplicity of studies 
I have enforced, which is at variance with the popular mode of reading; 
4th, the number of private Pandits with whom Benares abounds and 
K,t whose houses the students can attend whenever and for whatever 
numbers of hours they please and for instruction in whatever single 
study they desire. The enforced attendance of six hours at the Gov¬ 
ernment College has always, I understood, been a bar to the attendance 

J (Water) (a spring, funtain). 
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■of many poor students who have to earn the means of subsistence by 
daily begging; 5th, the Pandits are less likely to exert themselves t,o 
bring students to the College when they have not the exclusive credit 
of the improvement of their pupils. 

“ In regard to those students who remain in the College my success, 
though small perhaps has been as great as was to be expected, I have 
found no objection on the part of the Pandits to the new studies, and 
the lectures on Mental Philosophy seem even to have interested some 
of them as according with their natural turn for abstruse speculation; 
but few of the pupils have evinced much taste for the new departments 
which in fact have no tendency to bring them emolument or reputation 
among their countrymen. The place which has been assigned to these 
departments in the examination for scholarships will, however, if 
maintained in future, enforce some attention to those subjects ” 
(Sketch, pages 96 and 97). 

Mr. Muir resigned the office of the Principal on the 10th of January, 
1845. While leaving the College, he, under the instructions of the 
Government, drew up, for the guidance of his successor, a “ Memo¬ 
randum on the future studies of the Sanskrit College.” As the 
memorandum is both interesting and instructive we think it worth 
while to give it here in the following: 

“ It has hitherto been the rule that every student in the Sanskrit 
College should read in three classes; many of them, however, complain 
of this a.s more than they can attend to, and some have left the College 
in consequence. 

In future therefore the students should be required to read in only 
two of the regular departments. 

I. —Thus the younger boys should read either Grammar and 
Arithmetic or Poetry and Arithemtic or Grammar and Poetry : 

(i) In the Poetry class the boys should read in Hindi once a 

week, either Pandit Rutnesshure’s journey jtPTt or 

Miss Bird’s Geography or any suitable book Bapu Deo might 
suggest. 

(ii) In the Arithmatic class they should read the Jotish 

Chandrika siftfTT or Padartha-Vidvasar in Hindi. 

(iii) The younger boys should read with Nandram, the Naib 
Pandit, unless they are too numerous, in which case some should 
be transferred to Bapu Deo or Lujja Shankar. 

II. —The more advanced students, such for instance as the younger 

junior scholars, or those proposing to compete for junior scholarships, 
should read in any two of the above classes only under the senior 
Pandits. In the Poetry class besides their ordinary studies they should 
read once a week the Itihasa-Tamomani (Sketch of Indian History) or 
the Nutnodantodotsa (description of England) 

and in the Arithmetic classes they should read once a week the 
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Padartha-Vidyasar (in Sanskrit) or the Yotisha (=.Tyotisha) Chandrika, 
all these'students should besides their two ordinary classes attend one 
of the Pandits to have my printed lectures (Manaus \Dharmu- 
iManasadharma) explained to them once a week for an hour or as long 
as may be necessary for going through the whole during the year. 

III.—The senior students who are reading Law (Dharmashastra) 
or Vedanta or Nyaya (or) Sankhya besides one or more of these should 
he made to read in one of the Mathemetical classes, in which like the 
students of the 2nd or middle grade, they should read the Padartha- 
Vidyasar, or the Yotish ( = Jyotisha) Chandrika or any other book 
conveying European knowledge. This class should also like the middle 
grade study my lectures (Manaus I)h armu-M an asadh arm a) with one 
of the Pandits. 

“ Bsides this the students of 2nd and 3rd grades should be obliged, 
to write essays in Hindi and Sanskrit, alternate weeks; or if they are 
unequal to original composition, they should translate parts of 
Miss Bird’s Geography from Hindi into Sanskrit and the Hitopodesh 
(Sanskrit) into Hindi, alternate weeks. The Poetry Pandit Hira Hand 
is the best person to correct these essays and translations; subjects for 
the essays should be supplied by the Principal and might be any topics 
suitable to call forth the students’ power of thinking without alarming 
their prejudices. After the holidays the Principal in concert with the 
Assistant Secretary should draw up a statement showing the classes 
in which each student is to read, the hour at which he is to attend in 
each class, and separate lists should be written as at present and sus¬ 
pended in each class room of the students who attend the Pandit there 
•and of the hours at which they attend him. 

“ The scheme of study required of candidates for senior and junior 
scholars (? scholarships) I propose should remain as during the past year. 
Though no student will be required to attend more than two ordinary 
•classes, as above laid down, yet attention to all the departments in the 
scheme will be enforced by the necessity of passing an examination 
in all.” (Sketch, pages 97 and 98). 

The Bevd. Mr. Wallis succeeded to the Principalship in February 
1845. Not being himself a Sanskritist he naturally did not pay aiw, 
serious attention to the condition of study in the Sanskrit Department/ 
and devoted a very large portion of his time to the English Department 
of the College. He was, however, soon succeeded in his office o>r 
Principalship by Dr. J. B, Baltantyne who took charge of his duties 
in January, 1846. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s term of office, which lasted from 1846 to about 1861. 
was marked by a steady progress of the College in more than one 
direction. In his very first year he was struck w T ith the nnfamiliaritv 
of the Pandits with Hindi which formed their mother-tongue and 
proposed certain measures for the developmen t of. .th e language. In 
this connection the following extracts taken 1 TromTiifeSs^port for the 
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year 1846 on the Sanskrit Department of the College, will be found 
very interesting and full of meaning even at the present time : 

“Finding in the College records reiterated complaints of the bad. 
style of Hindi written by the students of the Sanskrit College, and 
also various indications of a desire on the part of Government that 
some improvement should be made if possible in this department, 1 
early set myself to consider what might be best to be done. The 
exercises which T directed to be written in Hindi were wretchedly 
executed, and when I complained of this, the writer acquiesced in the 
justice of the complaint, without however admitting that the question 
was worthy of having three words wasted upon it. I next proposed 
to direct that the junior students should attend the Hindi Pandit for 
a single hour each week, but such an infinity of obstacles to this were 
quietly and respectfully insisted upon by all concerned that I did not 
issue the order. I directed instead that the students should write as. 
their next exercise a reply to the question : Why do you despise the 
culture of the language which you speak every day of your lives, of the 
only language which your mothers and sisters understand? To tins 
they replied by an address requesting to know what led me to assume 
that they despised their vernacular. I replied that I should be very 
glad to find my mistake, and I appealed to one of the most intelligent 
of the party to state his real opinion on the subject. His answer was 
to the following effect : We do not clearly understand what you 
Europeans mean by the term Hindi, for there are hundreds of 
dialects all in our opinion equally entitled to the name and there is here 
no standard as there is in Sanskrit. If the purity of Hindi is to consist 
in its exclusion of Musalman words, we shall require to study Persian 
and Arabic in order to ascertain which of the words w T e are in the habit 
of using every day, is Arabic or Persian and which is Hindi. With 
our present knowledge we can tell that a word is Sanskrit or not 
Sanskrit, but if not Sanskrit it may be English or Portugese instead 
of Hindi for anything that we can tell. English words are becoming 
as completely naturalized in the villages as Arabic and Persian words 
and what you call the Hindi will eventually merge in some future 
modification of the Urdu : nor do we see any great cause of regret in 
this prospect. 

“ In reply to this I urged that it was not the duty of himself an! 
his brother Pandits to leave the task of forming the national language- 
in the hands of the villages, but to endeavour to get rid of the un¬ 
profitable diversity of provincial dialects by creating a standard literature- 
in which one uniform system of Grammar and orthography should be 
followed; the Pandits of Benares, if they valued the fame of their 
ci+v, ought to strive to make the dialect of the holy city the standard' 
for all India by writing books which should attract the attention and' 
form the style of all their countrymen Again “ I pressed upon their 
attention the fact that they know no language besides Sanskrit and! 
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their mother-tongue; that they could write correctly no language but' 
Sanskrit and that therefore unless they chose to learn English so as- 
to become able to propose in Sanskrit such a work as Bapu Deo’s 
Algebra they could hope to make themselves useful public writers only 
by qualifying themselves to translate out of Sanskrit and not into it; 
at present each man could write only the patois of his native village, 
spelling it after his own fancy” (Sketch, pages 99 and 100). 

With a view to encourage Sanskrit students in the direction he 
proposed that some of the seniormost students who under the existing 
regulations were about to terminate their studies in the College should 
be assigned some books for translating them into Hindi and thus 
allowed to continue their connection with the College. In connection 
with this proposal the report runs “Tf the Government think proper to 
encourage this employment of those students, who have gone with' 
the most marked success through the whole curriculum of academical 
study, then it may be not unreasonably anticipated that attention to- 
th'e Hindi will be stimulated among all grades of the students by the 
prospect of being thus employed, that those works in the Sanskrit which 
are most worthy of the perusal of the native public will be gradually 
rendered into good Hindi (strict precaution being taken to secure tin 
value of the version, by making the Pandit to whose department the 
work belongs answerable by the guarantee of his signature for the 
correctness of the rendering, and some other competent judge answer¬ 
able for the purity of the diction) and further that the employment of 
Brahmans in rendering the stores of the 'Sanskrit accessible to the 
general public, may have the moral effect of keeping more constantly 
emphatically impressed upon the minds of the frequenters of the 
Sanskrit College, the fact that the Government of Great Britain in 
India recognizes no hereditary distinction in the realm of intellect, but 
wishes that all knowledge that is valuable should be placed within the 
reach of every man in the country who has a mind capable of apprecia¬ 
ting its value.” 

He thought that if the Government wished to evince its regard not 
only for the ancient language of the country now known only to' 
comparatively few, but also for the living language of its millions of 
subjects in these Provinces, the study of the capabilities of the Hindi 
language with a view to its improvement and its fixation should be- 
required on the part of the highest class of scholarship-holders of the 
Sanskrit Department. The above' extracts would at once show not 
only the best intentions of Dr. Ballantyne, both with regard to the 
development of Hindi and augmenting the utility of Sanskrit Pandits 
to the country, but also his keen insight into one of the real needs of 
the country. It was, however, unfortunate that his excellent proposals 
in this direction, prompted with the best of motives, dicT not meet with: 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, who did 
not consider the proposition of any importance as compared with the- 
direct and active encouragement of Urdu. 
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Dr. Ballantyne at the same time proposed that with a view “to 
burnish to the most promising and most advanced pupils the means 
•of applying their educated faculties to the consideration of those works 
which constitute the glory of the “British' nation, every student, with¬ 
out being compelled, should have the opportunity of learning the 
‘English language. The observations of the Principal on the importance 
of leading the best Sanskrit scholars to study English met with the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s entire concurrence. 

The Anglo-Sanskeit Depabtment 

As a result of the latter proposal of Dr. Ballantyne the study of 
English was introduced into the Sanskrit College in 1847-48. At first 
it was, in Dr. Ballantyne’s words, an “interesting experiment ”, but 
subsequently the experiment became crystallized into the Anglo- 
Sanskrit Department, Though the meaning and scope of this 
" experiment ” of Dr. Ballantyne’s was at first little realized, its 
importance began to increase very soon, so much so that it was 
considered about 1906 that “ its existence has coloured the whole 
Listory of the Pathashala (Sanskrit College) subsequent to its introduc¬ 
tion, and in fact the history of the Pathashala after 1848 is the history 
•of the Anglo-Sanskrit Department.” The importance of the depart¬ 
ment can be judged from the fact that the post of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
Professor 'then connected with the department was considered second 
•only to that of the Principal, and some of its distinguished incumbents, 
like Mr. Griffith and Dr. Thibaut, succeeded to the Principalship in 
due course. 

This Anglo-Sanskrit Department played a very important part in 
"the history of the College. Both the genesis and success of the 
“Pandit” of which we shall speak later,on, were due to this depart¬ 
ment. As a result of certain correspondence that arose in 1866 
between Government and the officials of the Department of Public 
Instruction it was further strengthened and as a consequence the 
salarv of the Anglo-Saflskrit Professor was increased from Its.300 to 
"Rs.500—100—700 in 1868. 

The department was rightly regarded, at the time, as the modern 
and progressive side of the Sanskrit College, Mr. Gough (the Anglo- 
Sanskrit Professor) in the course of a memorandum to the Govern¬ 
ment in 1877 pointed out that this department was the modern and 
progressive side of the Sanskrit College; that it had reasonable success, 
•and a liberalizing tendency on the rest of Indian scholars at Benares; 
that Western philosophy, notably that of Mill, Bain, and Hamilton, 
was being used as a supplement, and a silent corrective of Indian 
•philosophy; that the department had not been altogether inactive in 
the development of Hindi, and of knowledge generally, for works of 
•both Berkeley and Locke had been translated into Sanskrit, and there 
was a monthly publication issued called the “Pandit.” If it had failed 
ito further enrich Indian literature with European matter in Sanskrit 
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form, it was because failure was inevitable. “A work of nature earn 
hardly be given out to be done by such and such individuals in an 
intellectual workshop”. 

Again in the words of Dr. Thibaut ‘‘The task of the old Anglo- 
Sanskrit Department was to give to young men, wh'o had been brought 
up in the Benares Sanskrit College and had there become competent 
Sanskrit scholars, as much of a liberal English or European education 
as they, considering their time of life and previous training, were able 
to assimilate. The branches of European literature and science to 
whose study the members of the department devoted themselves varied' 
considerably at different times according to the bias of their professors. 
[Under Dr. Ballantyne a good deal of attention was given to natural 
science. While Mr. Gough was professor, European, metaphysics and 
psychology were the chief subjects of study. But the leading idea 
remained at all times essentially the same, viz. to superimpose on a 
liberal Sanskrit education a liberal European education. The results 
obtained under this system were certainly very satisfactory, and the 
department could point to more than one of its former pupils of whom 
it had just reason to be proud.” 

The department aimed at training up a class of men combining 
Eastern wisdom with Western enlightenment, and in the words of 
B. Pramada Dasa Mitra, Assistant Professor and for some time 
Officiating Professor in the department “the department could point 
to men like the late Pandit Vetthal Shastri, who combined a profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit philosophy with such considerable attainments 
in European thought as enabled him to translate and publish in 
Sanskrit the 1st boob of Bacon’s Nouum Organum. He died before- 
he could complete the second book.” 

This is enough to show the importance of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
Department. But unfortunately this very useful department of the- 
College was abolished in 1877. That was the time of financial pressure 
and the expenditure on education had to be diminished. Consequently 
the department was chosen as the victim of economy. It was 
considered that though the institution was desirable, its results were 
poor and scanty, and “cannot be considered sufficient to justify the 
continuance of the large expenditure incurred.” 

In 1884, through the efforts of Mr. Griffith who occupied the posi¬ 
tion of the Director of Public Instruction at the time, it was re¬ 
established with somewhat modified aims. But in its revived form 
it never attained its former glory or usefulness. The higher objects 
of the old Anglo-Sanskrit Department were all gone. In its attenuated’ 
form, with only two English teachers, giving lessons only in English, 
hardly vp to the middle standard, it is continuing its miserable existence 
up to the present time. 

About the same year (1884), while the proposal for re-establishing 
the Anglo-Sanskrit Department was already before the Government, 
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an interesting controversy with regard to the basis on which the depart¬ 
ment should be re-established arose between Dr. Thibaut and B. 
Prarnada Dasa Mitra. Though ultimately nothing came out of this 
controversy, as the ideas expressed by any of the two scholars never 
materialised, it is still important, as embodying “the opinions of two 
experts on the question of the development of Sanskrit study in the 
East along the lines of Western thought, and the best means of 
combining the two so as to produce action and re-action between them.” 
We think it therefore desirable to refer here to the controversy in brief. 

Dr. Thibaut looked on the matter from the standpoint of an 
European orientalist, and wished to convert the Pandit into an 
accomplished Sanskrit scholar of the Western type, and to reinforce 
his knowledge, “deep, extensive, accurate and technical”, with the 
critical, historical, philological knowledge of the West, His aim was 
to make it “fertile”, in the direction of independent research. To 
attain the object, English must be studied as a means to understanding 
Western Sanskrit scholarship. By fusing Western and Eastern 
thought, he hoped to produce a scholar capable of using both for the 
general advancement of Sanskrit learning. And the danger of his 
scheme, as Mr. Mittra pointed out,, was that fusion would lead to 
confusion, and the difficulty of it was the absence of a medium in which 
the “ new ” Pandit might express his researches. 

Mr. Mittra looked on the matter from the standpoint, of the Oriental 
scholar who appreciated Western learning, and wished the Pandit 
to study English with the object of first, understanding English and 
"Western thought, and then comparing it with Eastern thought to the 
better understanding of both. By superimposing English on Sanskrit 
learning, he hoped to produce a scholar capable of appreciating both, 
to the moral and mental advancement of himself and his fellows; and 
the danger of his scheme, as Dr. Thibaut pointed out, was that the 
superireposition would result in the discovery of irreconcileabls 
contradiction, and end in contempt for one branch of learning or th® 
other. 

The views of the Government on this controversy were however 
expressed as follows: 

“While the Anglo-Sanskrit Department is meant generally to 
promote the study of Sanskrit literature, it is intended not to replace 
Oriental by Western learning, or even to superadd an English to a 
Sanskrit education, but to co-ordinate, if possible, the two branches of 
study. But both the objects desired (by Dr, Thibaut and Mr. Mittra) 
are later and contingent results that may be expected from the reunion 
of the two lines of study. The first point to be secured is such an 
acquaintance with English as may enable Hindu students of Sanskrit 
to read and understand the works of English writers. This gained, 
their course of reading can be directed towards those branches of 
learning which bear upon Sanskrit literature.” 
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The old Anglo-Sanskrit Department (1847-1877) as founded by 
Dr. Ballantyne, was however, a great success. It contributed a great 
deal towards the prestige and usefulness of the College Dr. Ballantyne 
was a great scholar of Sanskrit. He himself translated, not only some 
important Sanskrit works into English, but also important English 
works into Sanskrit. His Synopsis of Science in Sanskrit as well as 
in English was a unique contribution for the benefit of Sanskrit Pandits. 
The numerous selections and entire works which he published, with 
occasional adaptations and annotations, from the writings of such 
■standard English authors as Berkeley, Stewart, Bacon, Whateley, Mill 
and scientific men, in the name of “Reprints for the Pandits’’, for 
their special instruction, are also equally important. He was also 
instrumental in bringing out the first edition of the most important 
work on Sanskrit Grammar—th'e Mahabhashya of Patanjali. In fact 
hie was the first of that series of future Principals who gave a new 
impetus to the modern and progressive side of the Sanskrit College. 

Principal R. T. H. Griffith, 1861-1878 

The records of the College are almost totally wanting for the period 
that followed Dr. Ballantyne, i.e. from 1861 to about 1880. Whatever 
information is given in th'e following is gathered either from scattered 
documents or from literary sources. During the period, it seems, Mr. 
E. T. H. Griffith was Principal from 1861 to 1878 and Mr. J. C. Nesfield 
from 1878 to 1879. Of the two Mr. Griffith was a well-known Sanskrit 
scholar and he has produced works of lasting scholarly merit. His 
translations of important works like the Vedas are well known. lake 
his predecessor Dr. Ballantyne he exercised a great stimulating 
influence, in the direction of literary work, on the teaching staff of the 
College. It was an evidence of the same influence that the 'Pandit’ 
“a monthly journal of the Benares College devoted to Sanskrit 
literature” was started in 1866. Its main object was to publish rare 
Sanskrit works as well as to give their English translation. The 
journal continued to be published under the auspices of the College 
■till about 1917. Many important and rare Sanskrit works were either 
published or translated in it by the teaching staff of the College. 

The importance of the second period 

Before we pass on to the next period it is worth while to pause 
here and to try to properly evaluate the importance of the second 
period. Throughout the history of the College the second period has 
get its own unique importance. It was during this period that the 
College, after many years of uncertainty of the first period, acquired 
stability, high prestige and popularity. This was the period when 
great efforts were made, not only to systematize Sanskrit study but 
also to introduce new studies among the Sanskrit Pandits and to create 
an atmosphere of literary work of high merit. Owing to the paucrv 
of the College records it is difficult to say as to how long the study of 
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the new subjects introduced by Mr. Muir continued in the College. 
Probably the experiment was not a success as far as the majority of 
the Sanskrit students were concerned, though it continued for long to 
exercise some influence on the courses of Sanskrit studies even after 
the expiry of the second period. The inclusion of Arithmetic, Itihasa. 
(history) and Hindi (for translation), in one form or another, in the 
courses of studies, even long after the introduction of the new Sanskrit 
College Examinations, was certainly due to the same influence. There 
is no doubt that it was the reforms introduced by Mr. Muir that 
ultimately led to the establishment of the old Anglo-Sanskrit Depart¬ 
ment under whose auspices the staff of the College through the- 
“Pandit” and otherwise was able to do such a lot of literary work. 
It is due to the tradition based on the same department that the College 
has so far maintained in one form or another a modern and progressive 
side of its literary activities; and the Saraswati Bhawana Library, with 
its Manuscript and Printed sections and the “Saraswati Bhawana (1)” 
“Studies” as well as (2) “Series” is a continuation of the same- 
tradition. 

An old register, containing copies of certificates issued to the College- 
students on the completion of their studies from the year 1878, is the 
only document which directly throw’s some light on the condition of 
Sanskrit studies in the College during the second period. A careful’ 
study of these certificates clearly shows, not only the high standard 
of study in the different subjects, but also the most important fact 
that specialization in any one particular subject was based on a sound- 
general study of other useful subjects. With the possible exception of 
'Jyautisha we find that, whatever their special subjects, the students 
were required as a rule to study, along with their own special subject, 
also Yyakarana, Sahitya, Nyaya, Dharmash'astra and such other 
subjects—a future which has unfortunately been lost sight of, as we* 
shall see later on, since the introduction of the new system of the 
Sanskrit College Examinations. It was due to this feature that during 
the second period the Sanskrit College was able to produce very sound 
and efficient scholars like MM. Gangadhar Shastri, Damodar Shastri. 

The study of the same old copies of certificates (for a copy of seme 
important certificates, see Appendix V)*, shows that during the 
second period th'e College was able to secure the services, as professor 4 -, 
of the best Sanskrit scholars of the day, like MM. Shiva Kumar a 
Shastri, Kailasha Chandra Shiromani, Bala Shastri, Gangadhar 
Shastri, Bam Mishra Shastri. It also attracted students from far off 
places like Nepal, Bengal, Bihar and Kutch. 

The high prestige and popularity, the College acquired during this- 
period, was also due, in no small measure, to the -well-staffed Anglo- 
Sanskrit Department and the Sanskrit joural Pandit, which for 
the first time brought to light many important Sanskrit works. 

*Not printed. 
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The College from 1880 to 1918 

* 

Dr. G. Thibaut, was appointed Principal of the College in 1879 and 
occupied the post till 1888. Like Mr. Griffith he also was a great 
scholar of Sanskrit. His important literary contributions are welf 
known. By this example he was able to infuse an enthusiasm f(jr 
literary work into the teaching staff which then consisted of such eminent 
Pandits as Gangadhar Shastri, Damodar Shastrj, Ram Mishra Shastri, 
Bapu Deo Shastri, Kailasha Chandra Shiromani and Sudhakar Dvivedi. 

Prom one point of view his term of office may be said to be the 
most important throughout the history of the College. It was during 
his time that the present system of Sanskrit Examinations was intro¬ 
duced for the first time about 1880. It is recorded that the “ examina¬ 
tions were instituted after the model of the University degree examina¬ 
tions to stimulate the students of the Sanskrit College to a deeper, more 
extensive, and methodical study of Sanskrit literature ”. It was with 
these aims that in place of the old “ Annual Examinations 

qfterr) the new “ Title Examinations ” (qqqr t^stt) were 
introduced. It seems that for several years, in spite of the efforts of 
the authorities to the contrary, side by side with these new examinations 
the old Annual Examinations continued to be held in the College. 
It was quite natural during the transitional period. The new examina¬ 
tions called Prathama, Madhyama and Utama (with the title of Acharya 
or Upadhyaya respectively according to the 1st or 2nd division of the 
candidate) used to be held in their first years in the Sanskrit College 
itself. Of their further growth and expension we shall speak later on. 

The courses of study as adopted for these examinations in 1880 - 
seem to have been based mostly on the then current method of study 
in the College. The important features of these courses may be 
summarized as follows : 

(1) Arithmetic, Itihasa (based on the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata), and Translation (from Hindi into Sanskrit and vice versa} 
were prescribed both for Prathama and Madhyama. 

(2) There was only one Madhyama examination with one and 
the same compulsory course for all the candidates (with a slight 
concession in the case of J'yautisha candidates as noted below) 
which every student was required to pass before he was allowed to 
go in for the Uttama (Acharya) examination in any subject. 

(3) The subjects prescribed for the Madhyama examination con¬ 
sisted of (1) Vyakarana, (2) Dharmashastra, (3) Nyaya, (4) 
Sankhya, (5) Mimansa, (0) Yoga, (7) Vedanta, (8) Sahitya, (9) 
Kavya, (10) Itihasa, (11) Ganita, (12) Translation and (13) Essay. 
All these subjects were compulsory for all the candidates with the 
only exception of the Jyautisha candidates who could be exempted 
from the subjects numbered 3 to 8. 

e 
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(4) A noteworthy feature about these courses was that in 
.Madhyama, the Siddhanta-Kaumudi was assigned only one paper, 
which accords very well with the old tradition of the College 
according to which it used to be completed within two years. 

(5) For the first time after 1828 when the Veda professorships' 
were abolished in the Sanskrit College, we find that Veda also 
was included among the subjects prescribed for the Uttama 
(Acharya) examination (though no provision was made for its 
teaching in the College), the other subjects of course being Vya- 
karana,, Sahitya, Nyaya, *Sankhya, Mimansa, Vedanta, Dharma- 
shastra, and Jyautisha. 

(6) The scheme of the courses prescribed for the XJttama 
(Acharya) examination was especially based on the ideal of a com* 
prehensive study of the subject concerned as far as possible. 

It would be worth while to give here in full the courses of study pre¬ 
scribed for the Prathama and Madhyama examinations in I860 : 
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As far as the courses of the Uttania examination are concerned, it 
would be enough to give here, for the sake of illustration, only the 
•courses of study prescribed for the Veda and Vyakarana Uttama exam- 
inations respectively. They are as follows : 
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It is obvious that these courses of study prescribed in 1880 were fully 
in keeping with the aims, already referred to, with which the new exam¬ 
inations were started. They obviously involved “ a deeper, more ex- 
< tensive, and methodical study of Sanskrit literature ” than hitherto had 
been the case. They were fully in accord with the old idea that special¬ 
ization in any subject should be based on a general study of other useful 
subjects. Had the Sanskrit College Examinations continued to be held 
on the same lines, the results would have been quite different from what 

see today and the continuity of that type of scholars like MM. Ganga- 
dhar Shastri and Damodar Shastri who were the products of the second 
period could not have broken. But unfortunately the courses of studies, 
were again revised in 1887 in a way which has proved very detrimental to • 
Sanskrit scholarship of the old type. 

The courses of studies introduced in 1887 

The new courses of studies as introduced in 1887 were very much’ 
different from the old ones and were based on altogether different ideas. 
Once introduced they have continued, without any alteration in their 
fundamental principles, up to the present time, and practically no change" 
was introduced in them up to 1918 (or even 1923). 

The important features of these new courses may be summarized as 
follows : 

(1) The nature of the old Madhyama examination was com¬ 
pletely changed. It was split up into Yyakarana, Nyaya and" 
Jfyautisha Madhyamas and lost all its character of being a common' 
examination for candidates of all the subjects. Thus the old idea. 
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;that specialization in any one particular subject should be preceded 
.by a general study of other useful and necessary subjects was almost 


totallv given up. . , TT i 

(2) " The study of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi, m the Vyakarana. 
jVfadhyama, was very much emphasized, so much so that instead , 
of one paper, as had been the case before, there were now 6' papers 
.assigned to this work alone, of course at the sacrifice of other use u 
subjects even including Sahitya. 

(3) Ganita was removed from both Prathama and Madhyam 


and Itihasa from Madhyama. 

(4) The extent of works prescribed for the Uttama (Acharya) 
•examination rvas narrowed down, e.g., in place of the whole of # 

Shabdendushekhara which was prescribed for the Vyakarana 
Uttama examination in 1880 we find here only a portion of it, i.e., 
only up to the end of the chapter on the Avyavibhava Samasa. 

(5) Veda was altogether excluded from the subjects for the 
Uttama examination. 

Dr. A. Yenis succeeded Dr.. Thibaut as Principal in 1888 and con¬ 
tinued to occupy this position, in one way or another, till his death m 

1918. 

He was a profound Sanskrit scholar and left his indelible impression 
•on the Sanskrit College in more than one way. It was through hiB mnu- 
ence that the Hon’ble late Munshi Madho Dal created an endowment 
of Rs.45 000 for Sanskrit scholarships in connection with the College 
in about 1905. The fine Saraswati Bhavana building m which the 
•Sanskrit College Library—containing the valuable big collection ot 
Sanskrit manuscripts as well as rare printed works on Indology is 
situated, also owes its origin to the influence of Dr. Venis. The famous 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series which was published under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Venis was also started through the same influence 
in 1890. It was also due to his initiative that a new post of Dibrarian- 


-sbip was created in 1914. 

It can be stated without any exaggeration that during the period 
■of his Principalship the College was in a most glorious condition. It was 
•the 'time when the College had on its staff some very eminent Pandits 
who, though they had joined the College during the term of office of 
"Pr Thibaut or even earlier had reached the pinnacle of their glory 
fluring the days of Dr. Yenis. Some of them, under the scholarly 
.guidance of Dr. Yenis were able to do distinguished literary work and 
-edited or wrote many important works for the Pandit and the Vizia- 


xiagaram Sanskrit Series. 

It was during his term of office that the importance and the popular¬ 
ity of the Sanskrit College Examinations began to increase, so much so, 
that it became necessary to create the new office of Registrar, Sanskrit 
College Examinations in 1909. But as far as the courses of study pre¬ 
scribed in 1887 are concerned, they practically remained the same and 
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m important change was introduced in them, as already pointed out r . 
during the whole time of Dr. Venis. 

It may he stated that the Sanskrit College which was united with the- 
English College under the same Principal ship in 1844 was again finally 
separated in 1914, and Dr. Venis though retired from the combined 
"Principalship of both the Colleges was allowed to hold charge of the 
duties of the Principal, Sanskrit College, as already stated, till his death 
in 1918. 

The College from 1918 to the present time 

. Unlike the period from 1887 to 1918, the period from 1918 up to the 
present time is marked by a series of changes in the courses of studies. 
The popularity of the Sanskrit College Examinations, which began 
during the term of Principalship of Dr. Venis, has been continuously 
increasing throughout this period, as will he shown below in connexion 
with the history of the growth and expansion of the Sanskrit College- 
Examinations. In fact since 1909, when the new office of the "Registrar, 
Sanskrit College Examinations, was created, whatever changes have been 
introduced in the course of studies should be dealt with m connection 
with the expansion of the examinations, but as the examinations 
represent only a phase of the Sanskrit College, it is better to continue the 
treatment of the courses, in connection with the history of the College 
itself. 

During this period Dr. Ganganath Jha was the Principal of the 
College from 1918 to 1923. His term of office is marked by important 
changes in the courses and other reforms introduced in connection with 
the College as well as the Examinations, as detailed below : 

(1) Six Post-Acharya Scholarships of the value of Rs.20 per 
mensem each, tenable for a period of three years at the Sanskrit 
College, were instituted in 1920. The scholarships, to be awarded, 
only to deserving Acbaryas, were started to epeourage an intensive- 
and specialized study of Sanskrit on the lines of old Pandits. 

(2) A chair for the Shukla-Yajurveda was, for the first time since- 
1828, created in the College in 1922, and in consequence the 
subject has been introduced for the Sanskrit College Examinations 
since 1924. 

(3) The “ Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series ” as well as the- 
“ Sarasvati Bhavana Studies ” were started in the College in 1920, 
A large number of unpublished Sanskrit texts have been so far 
published in the Series. Some important original papers have 
similarly appeared in the Studies. Both the publications, ap 
already stated, represent the modern and progressive side of the- 
activities of the College. 

(4) It is also worth noting that it was during the time of 
Dr. Jha that the Government, owing to great expansion of the 
Sanskrit College, Examinations and with a view to provide a 
machinery for the control, conduct and supervision of the same. 
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felt it necessary to create the Board of Sanskrit Studies, United’ 
Provinces. As to further details regarding the Board, we shall 
describe them later on. 

(o) As regards the changes in the courses, it is necessary to go into 
the question rather in detail. As a result of some agitation of 
Benares Pandits, who had organized a Sanskrit Examination 
Reforms Committee ('TfTSri' flfafcT in 1920, and the corre¬ 

spondence that ensued the Government ordered in G. 0. no. 618/ 
XV—273-1921, dated the 25th February, 1922, to the following 
effect: 

(а) That the Upadhvaya degree, which up to the time used' 
to be conferred on those successful Uttama candidates who 
could not secure the minimum marks (i.e. 350 out of 600) 
required for the Acharya degree, he abolished. 

(б) That a new examination should be instituted to be held 
after the completion of the first three years of the Uttama- 
course and a degree to be called the “ Shastri ” degree should 
be conferred on the successful candidates. 

( c) That the entire course of the Uttama Examination should 
he revised and rearranged so that the students who appear for 
the “ Shastri ” degree on completing the three years’ course- 
should have reached a well defined stage of scholarship, after 
which it will be open to them to study for another three years 
to proceed to the higher degree of Acharya. 

(d) That a Committee should he appointed at as early a date 
as possible to draw up and re-oast the Uttama courses on the 
lines suggested above. 

In consequence the Government in their G. 0. no. 1'264/XV, dated 
Allahabad, the 22nd April, 1922, appointed a Committee “for the 
revision and the re-arrangement of the course of Uttama Examination ’’ 
with the following members : 

, (1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares {Convener). 

(2) MM. Pandit Ram Shastri Tailang, Professor, Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, Benares. 

(3) MM. Pandit Murli Dhar Jha, Professor, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. 

(4) Pandit Kashi Ram, M.A., Inspector of Sanskrit Pathshalas, 
Upited Provinces. 

(5) MM.. Pandit Nitya Nand Pant, Benares. 

(6) MM. Pandit Jayadeva Misra, Professor, Hindu University, 
ollege of Oriental Learning, Benares. 

(7) Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., Librarian, Government 
Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

(8) Dr. P. K. Acharya, Professor, Muir Central College, Allah¬ 
abad. . i 

Pandit Achyutanand Tripathi, Professor, Benares Hindu University, 
was appointed an additional member of the Committee on a later date. 
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The report of the Committee was published in the United Provinces 
'Gazette, Part VIII, dated 1st July, 1922, for general information and for 
inviting criticisms as well as suggestions thereon. The scheme formulated 
by the Committee was finally approved by the Government in G. 0. 
rfo. 1136/XV—273-1921, dated the 27th March, 1923. But owing to 
'financial considerations it was held in abeyance for some time and was 
brought into force only -with effect from the examinations of 1925. 

According to the scheme candidates of both Shastri and Acharya 
were required to take their Khan da (Part) Examinations in their con¬ 
secutive order and not at random, as had hitherto been the case. They 
were also required to take only one Khanda in one and the same year. 

As regards the courses, the subject of Veda (Shukla-Yajurveda), as 
already pointed out, was introduced for the Shastri and Acharya Exam¬ 
inations. The Committee also revised and systematized the courses 
already prescribed for the different subjects in the Uttama Examination. 
Though the report of the Committee does not. say anything as to the 
principle or principles on which the revision was based, still a careful 
analysis of the revised courses would show that the recommendations of 
the Committee were based on some such considerations as the following : 

The Committee seem to have noticed that the courses they were 
asked to revise ignored many important older works in most of the 
subjects. It was obviously with a view to remove this defect and to 
encourage and popularize the study of those older works, so sadly 
neglected, that they for the first time prescribed such works as the 
Vakyapadiya in Vyakarana, Iviranavali in Nyaya, Tantra-varttika, Vidhi- 
viveka, Tattvabindu and Bhavana-viveka in Mimansa, Dharma-sutras 
and Grihya-sutras in Dharmashastra, and so on. 

The Committee also seem to have realized the spirit of over-specializa- 
lion and one-sidedness of the courses. It was obviously with a view to 
remove this defect as well as to encourage a more thorough and deeper 
study of the different subjects that they in several subjects prescribed 
also works on allied subjects or included many new works in the different 
■courses. The inclusion of the Vyutpatti-vada in Vyakarana, or Muhurta- 
chintamani and Brihajjataka in Jyautislia and the revised course of 
Sankhya are clearly based on the above considerations. 

It would thus appear that the importance of the term of office of 
Dr. Jha primarily lies in the fact that, for the first time since 1887, the 
courses were revised during his time and important changes were intro¬ 
duced in them. It must also be stated that the creation of the Board 
of Sanskrit Studies was also an important event. Through the creation 
■of the Board a new progressive spirit entered the Sanskrit College 
Examinations and the old idea of sacrosanctity about the courses of 
studies began to disappear. It is owing to this that though slowly but 
'-steadily some important changes have been introduced in the examina¬ 
tions since 1924. 

It may also be stated that the fee of the Sampurna Madhyama 
Examination was raised from Rs.4 to Rs.10 about 1920. 
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Dr. Jha was succeeded in the post of Principalship by Pandit Gopi* 
math Kaviraj who occupied the position till March, 1937. His term of 
■office, like that of his predecessor, is also marked by important changes 
both with regard to the College as well as the examinations, including 
the courses of studies. 

Two privately endowed chairs for Purana and Madhva Vedanta were 
■created in the College during this period in 1930 and 1933 respectively. 

As regards the changes in the courses, it must be remembered that 
henceforward whatever changes have been introduced they have been 
■due to the progressive spirit of the Board of Sanskrit Studies, of which 
we have already spoken, and have been brought about after due delibera¬ 
tions of that body. 

As the courses for the Uttama examination had already been lately 
revised by the Committee appointed by Government in 1922, the Board’s 
first attention was naturally drawn towards the necessity of overhauling 
the courses for the Prat-ham a and Madhyama examinations and the rules 
.governing the Sanskrit College Examinations in general. The main 
changes in the courses which came into force only with effect from the 
. examinations of 1931 are as follows: 

(1) A fresh paper on elementary Arithmetic was introduced in 
the Prathama examination. 

(2) A Hindi text-book was also prescribed, for the first time, for 
the Prathama Examination, “ In response to a public agitation in 
press and on platform carried on to the effect for several years.” 

(3) In order to give the students a better grounding in Hindi and 
Sanskrit composition, a Translation paper from Hindi to Sanskrit 
•and vice versa was introduced in each of the first three Khandas 
■of the Madhayama examination. 

(4) With a view to encourage taste for Sanskrit prose and to give 
■a better grounding in Sanskrit composition, portions of Pancha- 
hantra were also prescribed in each of the first three Khandas of 
the Madhyama Examination. 

(5) The alternative course with Bhatti in Vyakarana Madhyama 
was abolished and a Sahitya Madhyama with a pure literature 
course was introduced in its place. 

(6) The title of the Nyaya Madhyama was changed to Darshana 
Madhyama with a greater variety in the courses enabling the 
students to go up for any of the six branches of Indian philosophy 
in Shastri and Acharya. 

The other important changes introduced the same year w T ere as 
“follows : 

(1) The subject of Krishnayajurveda was recognized for the 
Sanskrit College Examinations, though no provision was made for 
teaching the subject in the Sanskrit Cobege. This was a new 
departure in the history of the College. Henceforth the Sanskrit 
Examinations entered a new phase, in so far as new subjects not 
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represented in the College begun to be prescribed for these exam¬ 
inations, thus pointing to a line of development of the examinations- 
independent of the College. 

(2) The subject of Jyautisha already prescribed for the Shastri 
and Acharya Examinations was sub-divided into two groups of 
Phalita (Astrological) and Ganita (Astronomical). 

(3) Another important change w T as the introduction of Prachina 
Nyaya, besides Navva Nyaya, for the Shastri and Acharya Exam¬ 
inations. 

In 1932 the subject of Ramanuja Vedanta was recognized for the 
Shastri and Acharya Examinations. This was necessitated by the fact 
that while before 1931 Ramanuja and other non-Shankara systems of* 
Vedanta found a place, as alternative groups, in some of the papers of 
Vedanta Shastri, they were altogether excluded from the examinations 
for 1931. 

The same year the subject of Parana, a chair for which had already 
been created in the Sanskrit College, as already pointed out, was 
recognized as a subject of examination from Madhyama onward. 

The year 1932 was also marked by an important change in connection 
with the examinations. The post of the Registrar, Sanskrit College 
Examinations, which had been so far combined with that of the Principal, 
was separated and a new officer in the person of Dr. Mangal Peva 
Shastri was appointed to the post. This arrangement led to a better 
systematization of all the activities connected with the examinations, 
and in course of this systematization far greater attention has been paid' 
to the courses of studies than at any time before. 

Towards the end of 1932 a circular was issued by the Registrar to a 
large number of distinguished Sanskrit scholars connected with Sanskrit 
Pathshala, not only in Benares but through >ut the Province, soliciting 
their expert opinions with regard to the necessary changes in the courses 
of studies prescribed for the Sanskrit College Examinations. As a result 
of that circular, probably the first, of its kind in the history of the 
College, a mass of material in the form of suggestions for revising the 
courses was collected. It was placed before a sub-committee appointed 
by the Board of Sanskrit Studies especially for the purpose of revising 
the courses. , 

As a result of full deliberations of that sub-committee, carried on in 
the light of suggestions received from the various scholars, the courses - 
for Prathama, Madhyama, Shastri and .Acharya Examinations were care¬ 
fully revised and brought into force from the examinations of 1934. The 
revision mostly consisted of re-grouping or re-arranging of books already 
included in the courses with a view to make them more systematically 
graded in point of difficulty of style or subject-matter. This sort of 
systematization was especially called for by the fact that though the old 
traditional rule according to which students could appear at random in 
-any part or Khanda Examination of Shastri and Acharya was changed in : 
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1922, no special care was taken to frame a graded course for all the ■ 
khandas. 

A very important change, the full bearing of which would be evident 
ir the subsequent pages, consisted in the introduction of an alternative 
course of Prachina Vyakarana in the Shastri and Acharya Examinations. 
This innovation was made to meet the longfeit need of giving' encourage¬ 
ment and stimulus to the study of the well-known Paninian system of 
Vyakarana from both the new and old standpoints. The course of 
Purana as previously framed was also thoroughly revised and was made 
more in keeping with the requirements of the Puranic studies. 

Some of the changes which, though suggested by different scholars 
at the time, could not be introduced for the examinations of 1934 were - 
later on gradually introduced in subsequent years. The subject of Jain 
philosophy was thus for the first time recognized for the Shastri and 
Acharya Examinations from 1936. This was an important innovation 
from the point of view of orthodox Sanskrit Pandits who look askance 
at the subject as it represents from their point of view a system ot 
heretical philosophy. It may be pointed out that the subject is not ■ 
yet represented in the College. 

In 1937 a new subject of Sadharana Darshana (or general philosophy* 
was similarly recognized for the first time for the Shastri and Acharya 
Examinations with a. view to encourage and develop, among Sanskrit 
students, a spirit of comparative study of different systems of Indian 
philosophy. 

This brings us to the end of the history of the Sanskrit College up to 
. the present time together with a general survey of development of the 
courses of studies both as taught in the College and as prescribed for the 
1 Sanskrit College Examinations. 
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CHAPTER III 


‘GROWTH AND EXPANSION OP THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE 

EXAMINATIONS 

In course of our survey of the history of the Sanskrit College we 
have already pointed out as to how and when the present Sanskrit 
•College Examinations have developed out of the old “ Annual Exam¬ 
inations ” of the College and also how they have retained the old 
tradition of the College regarding the term of study of 12 years. We 
have also referred (e.g. on pages 13-14) to occasional attempts to 
systematize instruction in the College on the basis of three main classes 
or stages requiring study for 2, 3 and 7 years respectively, which must 
have given rise to the idea of originally dividing these examinations into 
the three stages of Prathama, Madhyama and Uttama. We have also 
. pointed out that it was during the time of Dr. Thibaut that the present 
system of the Sanskrit College Examinations was first introduced in 
1880, which, with certain important modifications in their fundamental 
nature in 1887, has been in vogue up to the present time. Once estab¬ 
lished, the rise and growth of these examinations have been phenomenal, 
.as would he evident from the following details. 

In I860, 12 and 7 candidates sat for the first time in the Acharya 
Examination in Vyakarana and Sahitya respectively, of whom only 2 in 
Vyakarana and 1 in Sahitya succeeded in obtaining the title. In 1881, 
the first batch of candidates enrolled themselves for the Prathama and 
Madhyama Examinations and of these 25 and 11 respectively were suc¬ 
cessful in passing the test. Appendix YT* gives the number of candidates 
who were successful at the various examinations each year during the 
first period of 1880—87. Appendix YIT* gives the number of enrolled 
candidates for each year during the period of half a century following 
1887, which clearly shows the steady expansion as well as the ever- 
increasing popularity of the Sanskrit College examinations. 

As already pointed out, all the examintaions were originally held in 
the Sanskrit College itself. Other Pathashalas were allowed to send 
up candidates, but the latter had to come over to the College centre for 
; being tested. 

In 1888 a circular was issued which made it obligatory upon all aided 
Pathashalas to subordinate their courses of study to the Sanskrit College 
Examinations. 

About 1889, it seems, candidates of Prathama and the first three parts 
of Madhyama were allowed to be examined in other centres also besides 
-.the Sanskrit College. A circular, dated the 25th April, 1891, says: 

(1) Students may present themselves for the Prathama Pariksha 
either at the Benares College or at one of the centres of the English 
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Middle Examination. The centre will be fixed for each Sanskm 
School by the Director of Public Instruction. 

(2) For the fourth year examination of the Madhyama Pariksha,. 
students must present themselves at the Benares College. 

This restriction as regards the fourth year of Madhyama was due to- 
the fact that oral examination was an essential feature of the same for 
which arrangements used to be made only at the Sanskrit College. 
This' oral examination was discontinued from 1918 when the whole of 
the Madhyama Examination was allowed to be held at other centres- 
also. 

But the students who after having passed the Madhyama Examina¬ 
tion wished to continue their studies with a view to passing the Acharya 
Examination were still required to join the Benares Sanskrit College, as 
none but students of the College were admitted to the Acharya Exam¬ 
ination. This rule restricting the study for Acharya Examination to the 
Sanskrit College itself seems to have been abolished about 1911, wherr 
other Pathshalas were allowed to coach students for that examination. 
But the examination for the Acharya degree, and also for the Shastri 
degree since its institution in 1925, has continued to be conducted at the 
Sanskrit Colege itself, although the very large increase in the number of 
candidates has now made it imperative to consider whether the time 
has not come to throw open other centres for at least the Shastri 
Examination. 

The high popularity of the Sanskrit College Examinations will be 
evident not only from the steady increase in the number of candidates 
(for which see Appendix VII*) appearing at the various examinations, 
but also from the increase in the number of centres as well as the 
number of Pathashalas recognized for the examinations in the United 
Provinces as well as outside, as would appear from the following table : 


Year 

No. of centres 

1 

No. of 
recognized 
Pathashalas 
in the United 
Provinces 

No. of 
recognized 
Pathasha’as 
outside the 
United 
Provinces 

Total number 
of recognized 
Pathashalas 

1009 .. 

13 

42 

11 

S3 

1918 .. 

23 

396 

120 

516 

1932 .. 

39 

746 

202 

948 

1-938 .. .. 

46 

926 

320 

1,246 


We have already referred to the fact that due to the increase in the 
popularity and importance of these examinations, it became necessary to 
create the new office of Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, in 
1909. But the post still remained combined with that of the Principal, 
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who ever since 188Q 1 had hitherto been responsible for the work connected 
with the examinations. The post of the Registrar was however sepa¬ 
rated, as already pointed out, from that of the Principal in 1932. 

We have also referred to the creation of the Board of Sanskrit 

Studies, United Provinces, in 1923. The Board was reconstiluted 
in 1927 when the Government also sanctioned the constitution of an 
examination committee of the same Board. The present constitution of 
both the bodies is as follows : 

Board of Sanskrit Studies, U. P. 

The Board consists of 12 members noted below : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Chairman, 

ex officio. 

(2) The Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, Secretary, 
ex offi.cio. 

(3) The first Professor, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

(4) The Inspector, Sanskrit Pathashalas, United Provinces, 
ex officio. 

(5) A' representative of the Pandits not engaged in preparing 
candidal es for the examinations. 

(6) A representative of the public of Benares. 

(7) ' One representative of the teachers in pathashalas preparing 
candidates for the Sanskrit College Examinations. 

(8) One representative of the managing bodies of PathashaU? 
preparing candidates for the Sanskrit College Examinations. 

f'9)—(12) Pour Sanskrt scholars of standing. 

[(5) to (12) to be -nominated by Government ] 

“The functions of the Board are : 

(a) To advise regarding the courses of study prescribed for 
various examinations. 

(b) To decide questions regarding the recognition of Pathashalas 
for the various examinations. 

( c ) To decide what disciplinary action should be taken against 
candidates, when the need for such action arises. 

( d ) To advise on any other matters which may be referred to it. 

The Examinations Committee 

' The Examinations Committee consists of five members as follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Convener and 
Chairman, ex officio. 

(2) The Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, ex officio 

(3) The Inspector, Sanskrit Pathashalas, United Provinces, 
ex officio. 

' [(4) and (5) to be nominated by Government from the Board ] 

The functions of the Examinations Committee are— 

(a) To appoint examiners for the Sanskrit College Examinations 
and to moderate question papers. 

( b ) To appoint tabulators, 

.(e) To bring out the results of the examinations. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NATURE AND GENERAL CRITICISM OF THE PRESENT 
COURSES AND METHOD OF STUDY 

We have already traced the history of the present courses of study 
presribed for the Government Sanskrit College Examinations. Before 
we proceed to make our own suggestions with regard to their improve¬ 
ment, it is but proper that we should try to understand and examine 
their nature. There is no doubt that the present Sanskrit Collece 
Examinations enjoy an unrivalled prestige and popularity. It, is through 
tftsse examinations that the activities of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
with its affiliated institut : ons, now extend to the whole of India. From 
this point of view the College has become an affiliating and examining 
University, w’thoufc formally claiming to be one. It sets the standard 
for Sanskrit for the greater part of India. Most of the other Sanskrit 
examinations, e.g., of Bihar, Benares Hindu University and Jaipur, are 
modelled on, or are at least influenced by, those of the Sanskrit'College. 
The degrees of the Sanskrit College are reeogirzed all over India. This 
high prestige and popularity of the Sanskrit College Examinations is no 
doubt due to their having continued, to a degree not equalled by any 
•other examinations, the old tradition of intensive and deep study of 
.Sanskrit and high standard of scholarship especially associated with t-he 
name of Kashi. 

In spite of all this, a widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
Sanskrit College courses has begun to manifest itself. For some years 
an agitation has been growing up in favour of introducing reforms in the 
courses so as to make them suitable for the present needs of the Sanskrit 
public and for infusing a new life in Sanskrit studies. That the agitation 
is genuine and represents the opinion of a vast majority of Sanskrit 
Pandh- is evident from the answers received in reply to f he questionnaire 
issued by this Committee (for the questionnaire as v, t*Ji as the import¬ 
ant extracts from select answers, see Appendices VIII and IX*). 

The general criticism against the present courses of studies can be 
analysed mainly into the following points : 

(1) Over Specialization 

There is a general feeling that in spite of the great popularity of the 
Sanskrit College Examinations and the yearly increase in the number of 
candidates appearing in the examinations, the old standard of Sanskrit 
scholarship is deteriorating year after year. One of the main reasons 
of this deterioration is the tendency of over-specialization on which the 
present courses are based. We have already seen (page 46) that th : s 
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tendency has crept into these examinations only since 1887. This 
tendency of over-specializatmn in any particular subject, at the sacrifice- 
of even allied subjects and of subjects of general importance, can be illus¬ 
trated by a reference to the courses of such subjects as Navya Nyaya,. 
Navya Vyakarana, Vedanta, Mimansa, etc. 

Let us take the instance of Navya Vyakarana. In spite of the fact* 
that in recent years, as we have already seen, much has been done to 
widen the scope of general subjects in the Prathama and Madhvama. 
examinations, the defects associated with over-specialization still remain, 
there to a great extent. A Vyiakaranacharya, even after having spent 
about 12 yeors in the study of his own subject, is proverbially very defi¬ 
cient in expressing himself in correct Sanskrit. H’s knowledge of' 
general Sanskrit literature is very limited and poor. He generally has- 
no idea even of such allied subjects as Nyaya, Mimansa, Nirukta and. 
Vedic language. The spirit of over-specialization has adversely affected,, 
strangely enough, even the study of Vyakarana itself. A Vaiyakarana 
who is supposed to be a specialist in Vyakarana is generally devoid of 
any comprehensive outlook as regards his own subject. At the best he 
■knows only a portion of Vyakarana, and however expert in a few 
Parishkaras or the art of a dialectician, he is mostly lacking in the. 
knowledge of the real Vyakarana and, as a general rule, does not possess 
an insight into the nature of language and its development. It would be 
recognized on all hands that most of the Vaiyakaranas are unable to 
■ explain the meaning of many a word occurring in the Sutras, G-anas and 
the examples of Sutras. Such important and interesting portions of 
Vyakarana as Taddhita, Unadi, Svaravaidiki are either neglected or 
studied only with indifference. Thus over-specialization in Vyakarana- 
has practically ruined the study of Vyakarana itself. Here it would net 
be inopportune to point out that this present phase of the study of" 
Vyakarana with an over-emphasis on the Parishkaras is not even as old 
, as the College itself. At the most it is about 100 years old. There is a 
tradition that it originated from Pandits like Kashi Nath Shastri (a 
Frofessor in the College about 1844) and was later on developed by 
PandHs like Raja Rama Shastri, Bala Shastri, Damodar Shastri, etc. 
Through the influence of these Pandits this tendency swamped the study 
of not only other subjectsbut also of the real Vyakarana. A reference 
to Appendix VII* will give us an idea of the extent of this swamping. 
It is a problem how to bring to decent limits this excessive and undue 
taste for this sort of study of Vyakarana and to bring back the old days 
even in the history of the College, when due emphasis was laid on the 
study of Vyakarana as such, without the sacrifice of the study of other 
useful and necessary subjects. 

(2) Partial view of Sanskrit Literature 

Another important objection against the present courses of study is 
that they are based on a partial view of Sanskrit literature. Sanskrit 
literature in India is the result of thousands of yeara of development and 
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contains treasures, in the form of the Ye die Sanhitas, Brahmunaa, 
Sutras, Upanishads, Ramayana and Mahabharata, etc., which are the 
most precious heritage of- Indian civilization and of which every Indian 
justly ought to feel proud. An acquaintance with these different phases 
of Sanskrit literature is necessary for having a comprehensive idea as 
regards Sanskrit literature and also for the : r cultural value. But this 
idea is altogether neglected in the present courses. In the circumstances 
the narrow outlook of Pandits, though specialists in their own subjects, 
towards Sanskrit literature as a whole, is quite natural. 

The same tendency of onesidedness and partial view of Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature is discernible in the spheres of special subjects also. It is an 
undeniable fact that the present day Sanskrit learning, even in any parti¬ 
cular subject, is mostly confined to the study of those works which »aro 
the product of only the last four or five centuries. It was certainly the 
period of decadence and darkness in Indian history. It was the period 
when we had lost that vigorous and high thinking which is a characteris¬ 
tic of the earlier periods of Indian history. Like every other country 
which has seen better days, ancient India in the days of her freedom 
and glory had her own creative period as regards literature, philosophy, 
art and religion. Unfortunately the study of those ancient works, like 
the Mahabhashya, Nirukta, Darshana-Sutras and their ancient com- 
mentries, ancient Ja : n and Bauddha works, which are the product of that 
creative period, is either very much neglected or does not find a proper 
place in the courses of even those special subjects. There is no doubt 
that in recent years efforts have been made to revive and popularize the 
study of such ancient works. The inclusion of the courses in Prachina 
Vyakarana, Prachina Nyiaya and Sarva Darshana, etc. was directed 
towards the same aim. But the old tendency of indifference towards 
these works, due to either incapability or prejudice of teachers, is still 
there. Greater and more systematic efforts are therefore needed to 
revive an interest in the ancient works. 

(S') Emphasis on Form rather than on substance 

Another tendency which is sapping the vitality of the present day 
Sanskrit learning consists in the emphasis on form rather than on sub¬ 
stance. This tendency really speaking is not only of recent growth. It 
began to manifest itself in the different” branches of Sanskrit literature 
many centuries before. Many causes must have contributed to the growth 
of this tendency; but mainly it was due to the decay of the power of 
originality which itself must have been the result of the political degrada¬ 
tion in India. Unhealthy sectarian rivalry must also have contributed a 
great deal to the growth of the tendency. 

This tendency consists in attaching more importance to outward 
embellishment, verbal jugglery and the art of disputation for its own 
sake or for gaining cheap victory over one’s own rival, than to the inner 
beauty of ideas, depth of knowledge and investigation for truth. It is 
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well-known that the development or later Sanskrit poetry, attaching more 
importance to play on words or Shabdalankaras than to the real beauty 
■of ideas or Artlialankara, of Navya Nyaya with its over-emphasis on only 
a few topics of Anumana, hair-splitting, and the neglect of the real 
■problems of knowledge (the Prameyansha) and of Karma-Kanda, con¬ 
sisting more in the recitation of formulae than in understanding their 
meaning and the significance of sacrifice, is the manifestation of the same 
tendency. 

This tendency has however been carried to inordinate lengths ; n 
recent times. It is due to this that the spirit of Navya Nyaya has 
infected even such subjects as Vyakarana, Dharma-Shastra and Mimausa 
and in consequence has adversely affected the study of the subjects. The 
spirit of too much cramming without trying to understand even the 
meaning of many a word occurring as examples in Vyakarana, or the 
nature of objects described in poetry is all due to the same tendency. 
Every effort should be made to eradicate this evil if we are really anxious 
to put Sanskrit study again on sound basis. 

(4) Limited range op the Courses of Study 

We have already referred to the all comprehensive scheme of studies 
based on the ancient scheme of eighteen Vidyas, which was placed as 
the ideal before the Sanskrit College at the time of its foundation. That 
scheme, like any other scheme of Sanskrit studies put forth at different 
periods of Indian history, aimed at, not only an all-round education of an 
individual, but also an education which would secure every purpose of a 
civilized society. As contrasted with that all-comprehensive scheme, 
the scheme of the present day course -of Sanskrit studies aims only at 
producing a class of teachers who at best can impart their own knowledge 
mostly based on the literal interpretation of the texts already studied, 
to their students, but who have no appreciation either of the conditions 
of life all-round them or of the needs of modern society. It cannot 
produce men capable of pursuing any other line or career. This is of 
course due to the limited range of the courses of Sanskrit studies. Some 
of the subjects, like Rajashastrci (or Landaniti or Polities), Arthashastm 
(or Varta or Economics), which are represented in Sanskrit literature 
and a study of which can widen the field of utilityi of Sanskrit Pandits, 
have been long neglected and do not find a place in the present courses. 
The study of the Puranas, not only from the point of view of Philosophy 
or religion, but also from their original point of view which is that of 
history, is also bound to increase the field of their utility. There is also 
no reason why the range of study of Sanskrit Philosophy should not 
include the study of Bauddha and Jaina Systems of Philosophy, which 
have played an important part in the development of Indian Philosophy 
and Culture. The inclusion of such subjects in Sanskrit curriculum will 
also help in popularizing the study of Sanskrit among a wider circle of 
people of different tastes and inclined towards different lines of career. 
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(5) Absence of critical outlook and indifference towards 

ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 

It is generally complained that the present method of Sanskrit study 
as prevalent in Sanskrit Pathashalas is not conducive to the growth of 
critical judgment. The old Pandit, generally speaking, does not under¬ 
stand the rationale of the problems he has studied. He is completely 
ignorant of any historical and comparative outlook. He would scorn 
the so-called modern critical scholarship. There is no doubt that that 
scholarship without the depth of Pandits is not of much consequence. 
But it does not mean that there is any inherent contradiction between 
Sanskrit learning of the old type and the so-called modern critical method. 
It is not necessary for us here to point to the great contribution of 
modern scholarship in the field of oriental learning, in epigraphy, palaeo¬ 
graphy, philology, mythology, ancient history, etc. The discovery of 
many long-forgotten ancient works and their critical editions are due to 
modern scholarship. As far as the question of at least editing the old 
Sanskrit texts is concerned, there is the first necessity of combining both 
the traditional training and the modern critical scholarship. In the works 
of Pandits like Mahamahopadhyayas Ganapati Shastri, Durga Prasad 
Dvivedi, Bapu Deva Shastri and Sudhakar Dvivedi, we find admirable 
results of that sort of combination. 

All advancement of knowledge ; s due to the spirit of research and 
investigation, and no less to the power of assimilation of new ideas. 
That spirit of research and investigation or inquiry into the truth is a 
fundamental tenet of our own Shastrae. Passages like efglfBirURT 

<Vedanta-sutra), Kfft fagrreT (Mimansa-sutra), 

(Manu XII, 106), sr^sj I 

^ 3E1W ^5^% I ngf cT% jjfsj 

tNirukta, XIII.12) point to the same spirit. Any research, in the 
pioper sense of the term, depends on critical methods and cannot be 
properly advanced without the development of the historical and com¬ 
parative outlook, which is an indispensable condition for understanding 
the development, in a critical way, of any ideas or institutions. 

Unfortunately the present tendency of over-specialization in Sanskrit 
studies, without the basis of any general knowledge, has the effect of 
killing the natural thirst for knowledge and inquisitiveness. It stultifies 
the growth of mind and hardens it against receiving new ideas. It is due 
to this that our Pandits, generally speaking, would not care to read any 
other book outside their own limited-range. The discovery of any 
important work, long-forgotten, like the Arthashastra of Kautilya or the 
works of Bhasa would not excite any curiosity in their mind. How sad 
it is when we contrast this attitude of mind with the spirit found in the 
scholars of the West which is exhibited in their enthusiasm for under 
standing the ideas of other people as well as in their desire for keeping 
themselves abreast of the progress in their own special studies all over 
the world. As a matter of fact the average Pandit of today, with hi 3 
indifference towards everything modern, still lives and breathes in the 
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atmosphere of t-lie middle ages and completely lacks the equipment 
for understanding or appreciating the modern progress in the different 
fields of knowledge. Rut this spirit of over-conservatism is only of 
modern growth in India. ‘There was a time when our Pandits had in 
abundance the power of assimilating new ideas. This can be amply 
illustrated by a reference to the history of development of the science of 
Jyautisha in India. 

We have already referred to the old Anglo-Sanskrit Department, its- 
aims, its achievement, and also to the contribution it made towards 
increasing the prestige of the College. We may here also refer to the 
Conference of Oriental Scholars held at Simla in 1911 under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir Huroourt Butler. One of the declared a ; ms of the confer¬ 
ence was to attract, in course of time, Pandits and Maulavis of eminence 
to the proposed central Oriental Institute so as to promote an interchange 
of the higher scholarship of both the old and the new school of orientalists, 
throughout India. The conference at the same time was r’ghtly for 
strongly maintaining and promoting the ancient and indigenous system 
of instruction in India. It must be therefore our aim to inculcate among 
the Pandits the spirit of research and to encourage enthusiasm for 
advancement of knowledge in so far as it is consistent with maintaining 
the high standard of scholarship of the old type. Obviously it cannot 
be achieved all at once, but it should be one of our ultimate aims and 
the reformed courses must take into consideration this ideal also as far 
as practicable. 

(6) Necilkct ok General Knowledge 

One general complaint against the present courses of Sanskrit studies- 
is that they practically do not lay any importance on the acquirement of 
general knowledge, not only in the field of Sanskrit itself, but also as 
regards other useful subjects like Arithmetic, History, Geography, the 
language of the people, Civics, Politics, etc. which should form a neces¬ 
sary feature of any educational curriculum. The study of such subjects- 
is indispensable, not. only for the proper development of one’s own mind, 
not only for properly understanding the current social, economical and 
political problem of the life of the people at large and for taking one’s 
own due share in the solution of those problems, but also for widening 
the range of opportunities of one’s own life. It is the lack of general 
knowledge and of proficiency into the language of the people that bus- 
always been a reason of the wide gulf between the Pandits and t!ie 
progressive life of the country and has restricted the field of their activity 
within very narrow limits. No doubt a start has already been in this 
direction by the introduction of Hindi and Arithmetic in the I rathama. 
Examination. But that is not enough. 

The prejudice of the old Pandits against the study of these general 
subjects ia well known. We have already referred (on page ) to then- 
indifference even towards the language of the people. But it is a happy 
sign that the student community at large and a majority of the Pandits- 
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-also are now advocating the introduction of such subjects in the courses 
of Sanskrit studies. The fact that hundreds, if not thousands, of Sanskrit 
students now every year appear in the Departmental Advanced Language 
Examination in Hindi and a large number of them also try to pass the 
English examination also points in the same direction. The defect there- 
fore has to be removed, not only in the interest of the general life of the 
•countryi, but also in the interest of the Pandits themselves. 

(7) Indifferent attitude towards Ancient Indian Ideals ok 
Sadachara or “ good manners and good conduct” 

The present courses of Sanskrit study aim only at a sort of literary 
•education. They do not take any account of the necessity of impressing 
on the tender minds of students the importance of good conduct or of 
making them familiar with the ancient Indian ideals of Sadachara, 
‘‘good manners and good morals”. Education should aim at the train¬ 
ing of both the mind and the heart. Cultivation of high character, self- 
respect, sense of discipline and civic responsibility must be the chief 
ideal of any proper education, and the courses of studies in any scheme 
of education must never lose sight of this aspect of the training of the 
individual. But the present courses based on the idea of over-specia .iza- 
tion and one-sidedness have sadly neglected this aspect. It is therefore 
very desirable that the disposition to good conduct should be encouraged 
and cultivated on non-sectarian lines, among Sanskrit students. This 
•can be secured to a great extent by preparing and prescribing for the 
•different examinations selections based on the Vedas, Brahmanas, 

- Upanishads, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Gita, Dhammapada, etc. 

(8) Unsuitability of courses for women candidates 

The present courses of Sanskrit study, based as they are on the tradi¬ 
tion of those days when there was no talk of female education, cannot 
be expected to suit the needs of girls’ education. But it is a matter of 
regret that, though happily the number of girl candidates appearing in 
the Sanskrit College Examinations is increasing year after year, up to 
this time, no steps have been taken to frame a course of Sanskrit studies 
^ with a view to their special needs and aptitudes. It must be therefore 
one of the duties of this Committee to remove this crying defect and to 
prepare a special course for girls which may be helpful in popularizing 
Sanskrit study among them. 
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CHAPTER V 

GENERAL SCHEME OF THE NEW COURSES 

Before we take up the question of the new courses of studies to be 
reoommended by us, it is but proper that we should make ourselves clear 
as to the main principle which in our opinion should govern Sanskrit 
education and then in the light of that principle formulate the general 
scheme on which the new courses of studies are to be based. 

We are of opinion that the main principle, Siddhanta, which should 
govern Sanskrit education is that it should help the realization of the 
ihatur-varga, undisputedly recognized throughout all Sanskrit literature 
as the end of human life, viz. Pharma, Arllia, Kama, Moksha : 

differ zFffrqjfUPT i 

<r*rr sttufft sm’FiT ii 

3uf*Rt ^ hpjf, i. e., i 

In other words, education should help the attainment of happiness 
nere and hereafter, by first subserving the institutions of Duty (Law and 
Religion', (Law-regulated) Property, and the Family life, and then the 
final goal of Salvation. 

As to the general scheme on which the various Sanskrit College 
Examinations and their new courses of studies should lie based, the Com¬ 
mittee agrees : 

Prathama Examination 

(1) That according to the injunction of Manu (II. 69.) 

fiT: Rut l 

every student should be given instruction hi (1) the Elementary principles 
of bodily and mental purity and hygiene ( )i (2) good manners and 

morals, (3TfTUl); ^ fire-duties farfb FhPP T) , (4) daily prayers (^fKqfar- 
grp;} B ra 1 1 m ac h ary am or coni hence being the foundation of all 

these, all further education, and the special duties <if the student; that 
the teacher should he required to certify on the application form of the 
student for the sprFT examination that he has received instruction in 

these matters, and has followed them in practice to a fair extent; and that 
by "Fire Duties” (3rfhndTF) ail( l “daily prayers” (^peifjqigjpr) daily 
worship and observances according to the student’s religious traditions 
are intended. 
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(2) That students should also be given instruction in scouting, the 

rules of health and salutation and either in 

spinning (for Yajnopavita, etc.), or cow-tending (rftwr^T) or elementary 
gardening, to be certified by the teacher as before; and that a new book on 

hygiene should be prepared on the basis of Ayurveda and Dharmashastra, 
as necessary. 

(3) That the curriculum of the Prathama Examination, keeping in 

view the traditional scheme of Ve dun gas (f5T$Tf, rPT-, fntpftf, 

should comprise the following subjects : 

Compulsory Subjects 

I.— Vyakarana —Laghukaumudi, or Saraswata, or Chandrika, 
or Kalapa, or Mugdhabodha. 

IT.— Kasha —The first Khanda of Amarkosha (questions to be 
confined to the synonyms a‘nd meanings of words). 

III. — Sanskrit. Prose ami Verse ( Gadya and Padya) —Mainly based 
on Hitapadesha, Panohatantj-a, Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata (a new book t > be prepared which should contain also a selec¬ 
tion of Suktis, to be committed to memory, from ancient literature;, 

IV. — Translation —Sanskrit into Hindi and Hindi into Sanskrit. 

Y.— Metre — q%rr) with examples from the Vedic Litera¬ 

ture as well as the epic literature (Ramayana and Mahabharata). 

examples being avoided, and qtr 3JTMFT, ^EJf and 
sentiments to be preferred. 

VI.— Hindi —With essay and letter-writing (essay to be only either 
descriptive or narrative) and general knowledge of Hindi Grammar 
such as to enable the students to write correct Hindi and distin¬ 
guish the differences of Sanskrit and Hindi grammatic usages. 

VII.— Arithmetic —(Both written and mental) as already prescribed 
in Prathama Examination, with the additional proviso that in 
future only simple problems may be asked in the examination. 

VIII. — History and Geography —(Itihasa-Purana and Bhugol 
of Ind'a with map-drawing of India). 

IX. — Science-— ( Vijnana), Popular or everyday Science (a new 
book, including general information regarding agriculture, to be 
prepared, as necessary). 

Optional Subject 

X. — A European Language- —-English, or German, or French, 
(up to the standard of 6th class or low y er middle). 

(4) That the above mentioned subjects should be distributed in Bix 
compulsory papers and one optional paper as follows : 

Paper —I,—Vyakarana. 

II.—Sanskrit Prose and Verse and Metre. 

III. 1 —Translation and Koslia. 

IV.—Arithmetic. 
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V.—Hindi with popular Science and Hygiene. 

VI.—History and Geography. 

Optional 

VII.—A European Language. 

(5) That in every paper 10 marks should be reserved for good and 
clear handwriting. 

Madhyama Examination 

(1) (a) That the Madhyama Examination may be completed in three 
years instead of four years as at present. Those alone who have passed 
the Prathama Examination of the Government Sanskrit College Exa¬ 
minations, Benares, should be entitled to appear in the Khanda Exami¬ 
nations of the Madhyama taking only one Khanda in one year. 

( b) A candidate after having passed the Prathama Examination may 
be allowed to appear in the entire Madhyama (taking all the three 
Khandas in one year) but not before the 3rd year after passing the 
Prathama Examination. 

(c) As a special case a candidate of advanced age may also be allowed 
to appear either in Khanda Madhyma or entire Madhyama, even without 
having passed the Prathama. examination of the Sanskrit College Exa¬ 
minations, Benares, provided he produces a certificate from some other 
recognized examining body showing that the candidate has acquired 
knowledge equivalent to that of the Prathama Examination of the 
Sanskrit College Examinations, Benares. 

(2) That students should study one of the several subjects named 
below as special subject, and a number of other subjects, named below, as 
common to all the courses : 

The common subjects should comprise the following : 

I ,-r-Sahitya —(Vaidiku and Laukika, with good and icund 

knowledge of the Sanskrit language). 

II— Vyakarana —(General knowledge of Grammar, of a higher 
standard than that of Prathama; Translation and composition) : 

?rr«rrT<fl wra, ^rt'4 
stress, 'RRT'U?, STKTJTi'h 

III— Arithmetic with Elementary Astrology (Jyautisha). 

IV— History and Geography —(Purana-Itihasa). 

V— Dharma Shastra —(Politics, Sociology, and Karmakanda). 

VI— Hygiene and other subjects such as elementary knowledge of 
agriculture and every day science etc., through the medium of Hindi 

Vn— Logic. 

Optional Subject 

VIII—One of the following European Languages :—English.. 
French, or German up to the Matric standard. 

Tbe special subjects should comprise the following: 
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I —Veda —(a) According to the Yajnika School (with committal 
to memory of Yeda-texts, and knowledge of Karma-kanda ritual; 
also some knowledge of the meaning of the texts). 

This may include the alternative courses on (i) the Shukta 
Yajurveda 'Madhyandina Shakha», or (2) the Krishna Yajurveda 
Taittiriya Shakha, or (3) the Rigveda Samhita, or (4) the Samaveda, 
or (5) the Atharvaveda. 

(b) According to the Nairuktai School of interpretation of the 
Vedas (with more emphasis on knowledge of the meaning of Veda- 
texts and the Yedangas and less on committal to memory; some 
knowledge of the ritualistic side of karma-kanda). 

II— Vyakarana — (a) According to the school of Siddhainta 
Kaumudi (with simple explanation of the panktis). The students 
will be required to show familiarity with the sequence of Sutras 
according to the Ashtadhyayi. 

( b ) According to the school of Kashika (the students will be re¬ 
quired to show familiarity with the Grammafie Prakriya of word- 
formation, i.e. JPflff-fafe) 

III— Jyautisha— (including both Ganita and Phalita ; also modern 
mathematics). 

IV— Darshana —-(a) General knowledge of the principal systems 
of philosophy with some emphasis on Gautama’s system of logic 
with additional examples from Western books on logic. 

(b) Based on Gautamiya, Bauddha and Jain systems of logic with 
additional examples from Western books on logic. 

Y —History and Geography —(Itiliasa-Purana together with the 
history of the Indian people and their culture). 

YI—RajaShaHra and Samaja Shastra —(Politics, Economics, 
and Sociology in accordance with the Itihasa-Purana, studied in the 
light of modern literature on the subjects). 

VII— Sahitya —(with a knowledge of Paninian grammar of the 
standard of the Madhyakaumudi). 

(3) That a text-book on the different system of Indian philosophy, em¬ 
phasizing the common points and their underlying unity, may be prepared 
4ind should be prescribed either in Darshana Madhyama or in the higher 
stages of the different Darshana examinations. 

Shastbi Examination 

(1) That the period of study for the Shastri Examination should remain 
three years as at present. 

(2) That ordinarily a candidate should be required to appear in the 
Khanda Examinations separately, but a candidate of advanced age may 
be allowed to appear for all the parts of the Shastri Examination simul¬ 
taneously, provided that he produces a certificate from a recognized 
examining body to the effect that he has knowledge of both the common 
subjects as well as his special subject as prescribed for the Prathama and 
the Madhyama Examinations and for the 1st two parts of the Shastri 

Examination of the Sanskrit College Examinations, Benares. 
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(5,! That for the Shastri Examinations too there should be one com¬ 
mon and one special course, as for the Madhyajna. 

The common subjects should be as follows: 

I— Saliitya —(Selections from Vaidika and Laukika literature to¬ 
gether with the general history of Sanskrit literature). 

II— Hindi Sahitya and Essay —(as far as possible in relation with 
the history of the Indian people and their culture). 

Ill— Itihasa-Purana —(An outline of world history, for example. 
H. G. Wells’ Outline of History, in Hindi). 

IY— Dharma Shastra —with Raja Shastra and Saanaja Shastra 
(Politics, Economics, and Sociology). 

, V —Translation and Essay writing —(Translation-Sanskrit into 
Hindi; Essay writing in Sanskrit). 

Optional Subject 

VI—One of the following European languages, viz. English,, 
French, or German up to the Intermediate standard. 

The special subjects should be the following : 

I— Veda — (a) According to the Yajmka school, to be confirmed to 
the Krishna Yajurveda Taittiniya Sakha and the Slmkla Yajurveda 
Madhyandina Shakha only for the time being. 

(b) According to the Nairukta school. 

II— Vyakaranar-(a) Navya-Vyakarana, Shiksha (phonetics). 

(b) Practuiia Vyakavana. tfirukta (Etymology). 

, and Bhasha (Vijnana) 
Elements oft ompara- 
tive philology to be 
j studied with both. 

Ill— Jyautisha — 

(а) Mainly Ganita. j 

(б) Mainly Pbalita. i Some mod irn Mathematics. 

(c) Mainly Siddhanta. ) 

N.B.—The students should be expected to have observational 

knowledge of the (Grahas) planets, and (Nakshatras) constellations 
or asterisms. 

IV—Darshana (Philosophy)— 

(a) Sarva Darshana—general principles of all the chief schools 
of philosophy. 

' (5-1) Nyaya-Vaisheshika—(either Prachina, or Navya, or 

Sarva Nyaya) old or new or that based on Gautamiya, Bauddha,. 
and Jaina systems of logic. 

(6-2) Sankhya-Yoga with general., knowledge of Western 
psychology. - 

(6-3) Purva-Mimansa. 

(6-4) Vedanta; Prasthana-traya mainly, with an option bet¬ 
ween Shankara and Ramanuja etc,, in some papers. 

(6-5) Jaina Darshana. 

(6-6) Bauddha Darshana. 
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£A special book in simple Sanskrit, dealing with the main 
doctrines of all the systems of Indian philosophy (incuding Advaita, 
Dvaita, Vishishta-Dvaita, Jaina, Bauddha, etc. systems) may be 
prepared and prescribed as common for all the special groups of 
philosophy.] 

V— Dharma-Shastra —including Smriti, Sutra, Mimansa, Veda, 
and some Karma kanda or paurohitya. 

VI— Purana-ltihasa —with emphasis on Sbrimad Bhagvata, and 
Indian History, both ancient and modern, with some knowledge of 
inscriptions. 

VII— Sahitya —(Including some chapters of the Shrimad Bhaga- 
vata). 

N.B.—The candidate should be expected to know the history of 
the development of his special subject. 

VIII.— Raja-Shastra, Arlha-Shastra and Samaja-Shastra —(Poli 
tics,' Civics, Economics, and Sociology). 

Acharya Examination 

(1) That the period of .study for the Acharya Examination should be 
two years instead of three as at present. 

(2) That there should be only special subjects for the Acharyai Exami¬ 
nations. 

The following should be the special subjects : 

I— Veda — (a) According to the Yajnika School (as in Shastri). 

(6) According to the Nairukta School (with general knowledge 
of comparative mythology). 

II— Vyaharana — (a) Prachina. 

(6) Navya. 

III— Jyautisha — (a) Ganita. 

(6) Phalita. with modern Mathematics, 

(c) Siddhanta. 

IV— Ddrshana — (a) Sarva Darshana. 

(5-1) Prachina Nyaya-Vaisheshika (with general knowledge of 
Western logic). 

(6-2) Navya Nyaya (with general knowledge of Western logic). 
(6-3) Sarva Nyaya (with general knowledge of Western logic). 
(6-4) Sankhya-Yoga (with knowledge of Western Psychology). 
(6-5) Purva-Mimansa (with general knowledge of Western 
Ethics). . 

(6-6) Vedantai, Shankara (with general knowledge of Western 
Metaphysics). 

(6-7) Vedanta Ramanuja (with general knowledge of Western 
■Metaphysics). 

(6-8) Vedanta, Madhva (with general knowledge of Western 
Metaphysics). 

(6-9) Vedanta, Nimbarka (with general knowledge of Western 
Metaphysics). 
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(6-10) Vedanta, Vallabha (with general knowledge of Western 
Metaphysics). 

(6-11) Jaina Darshana. 

(6-12) Bauddha Darshana. 

A general knowledge of history of Eastern and Western Philoso¬ 
phy should be expected from all candidates of all the Darshana 
courses. 

V— Dharma-Shatstra —(with general knowledge of modern Juris¬ 
prudence and Ethics). — 

VI.— Sahitya. 

VII— Purana-ltihasa —(with general knowledge of comparative 
mythology and Religion). 

VIII— Raja-Shastra, Artha-Shastra and Samaja Shastra —(with 
general knowledge of Western ideas on these subjects), 

A general knowledge of the history of the development of his 
special subject should be expected from each candidate, in connec¬ 
tion with the essay paper. 

There should be two aichchhika (optional) subjects. The can¬ 
didates may take up one, or both, or none. 

(1) Hindi up to the standard of B.A., with knowledge of current 
politics. 

(2) Any one of the three following European languages of the 
standard of B.A. : 

(a) English, (6) French, (c) German. 

Examinations for women students 

(1) The courses of studies for women students should be framed 
according to their special needs and aptitudes and should be different 
from those for men students. 

(2) Three special examinations called respectively, Jnana-Prabbha, 
Jnana-Shree and Bharati should be instituted for them—each of the 
latter two having two part examinations, each of one year’s (jourse. 

Jnana-Prabha 

(3) The curriculum of the Jnana-Prabha examination should comprise 
the following subjects : 

(а) Vyakarana, based on Laghukaumudi. 

(б) Sanskrit Prose and Verse. 

(c) (i) Translation and (iil Hindi. 

(d) Arithmetic. 

(e) Domestic Science with Hygiene and popular Science. 

Jna'NA-Shiree 

(4) The curriculum of the Jnana-Shree examination should comprise 
the following subjects : 

(а) Vyakarana; based on Laghukaumudi and the chapter on 
Karakai of the Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

(б) Sanskrit Prose and Verse with drama, the Gita and Metre. 
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(c) Translation, Sanskrit essay and stories from the Puranas 
throwing light on the Indian ideals of vvomenhood. 

(d) Arithmetic with elementary Astrology. 

(e) History and Geography. 

(/) Hindi. 

Bharati Examinaton 

(5) The curriculum of the Bharati examination should comprise the 
following subjects distributed into common and special subjects : 

Common subjects 

(a) Sanskrit Prose and Verse with Bhagarvatagita, Sapta-shati, 
and Prakrita Grammar. 

(b) Sanskrit essay. 

( c ) Elements of Civics, Economics and Politics. 

(d) Hygiene with elements of Physiology and lessons on First- 
Aid. 

(e) Indian History with an outline of world history. 

(/) General knowledge of— 

(i) Dravya-Guna (Properties of drugs of common use). 

(ii) Shishupalana (rearing of children). 

(iii) Rogi-Paricharya (Nursing). 

Special subjects 

Rhetorics, 

or 

Darshana, 
l>r 

Purana, and Dharraa Shaistra, 
or 

Veda and Upanishads. 
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CHAPTER VI 

NEW FEATURES OF THE REVISED COURSES 
Introductory Remarks 

For the detailed courses of studies as revised and recommended by us, 
see Appendix XI. In the following we propose to point out the new 
features of the revised courses only in their outline. At the outset, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to say a few words as regards the general principles 
we have followed in revising the present courses. While always keeping in- 
-view the criticism made before, of the present courses and method of study, 
we have been anxious to maintain a continuity of the same with the past 
and also to preserve their best features. The further growth and pro¬ 
gress of the Sanskrit College, with its wide-spread and ever-expanding 
examination system and long history, like those of any other living institu¬ 
tion, are bound to be influenced and determined, to a great extent, by its 
past. While anxious to infuse among the Sanskrit Pandits the spirit of 
research and an enthusiasm for advancement of kowledge and to make 
them better adapted and more alive to the needs of modern life, our first 
aim has been, not only to maintain the standard of Sanskrit scholarship 
of the old type, but also to raise it still higher. In fact the other changes 
have been recommended only in so far as consistent with this ideal. 
We had also to take into consideration the important fact that there are 
more than a thousand Sanskrit Pat-hash alas, both in the United Provinces 
and- outside, affiliated to the Sanskrit College Examinations. Thousands 
of candidates from these Pathashalas appear, every year, in the said exa¬ 
minations. The financial condition of these Pathashalas is far from satis¬ 
factory and there are no immediate prospects of its improvement. In 
making our recommendations, therefore, as regards the courses, we have 
never lost sight of the idea of their practicability with regard to the vast 
number of Pathashalas affiliated to the Sanskrit College Examinations. 
We are confident that, if used with a little caution and foresight, the 
scheme of the new courses can easily be put into operation. Taking into 
consideration the opinions expressed in the answers received in reply to 
our questionnaire, we have no doubt that the scheme will be well received 
by the vast majority of the Sanskrit public. 

A— Special Subjects 

We have recommended the introduction of a number of special sub¬ 
jects for .the first time for the Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya examina¬ 
tions. Those subjects, and the special reasons in their favour, are as 
follows : 

(1) Veda (Nairukta Prakriya )—This subject has been recommended 
for Madhyama, Shastri, and Acharya Examinations with a view to en¬ 
courage the study of the Vedas on sounder lines, according to the old 
ideal that Vedic study should be preceded by the study of the six Vedangas, 
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and to emphasize the importance of understanding the meaning of Vedic 
texts more than merely their sacrificial application or textual recitation, 
and also to acquaint the Vedic Pandits with the trend of modern critical 
studies in-the Vedic literature. 

(2) Rigveda, Samaveda, and Atharvaveda ( Yajnika Prakriya). —"We 
have recommended courses in these three Vedas only for the Madhyama 
examination in order to complete the scheme of the study of the four 
Vedas according to the Yajnika School, which is necessary in the interest 
of maintaining the traditional method of Vedic studies. At present such 
courses are prescribed only in the two branches of the Yajurveda. The 
courses in these new Vedic subjects can be extended up to the Acharya 
examination whenever there is a demand for it in future. 

(3) Prachina Vyakarana —This subject, already prescribed for Shastri 
and Acharyai Examinations, has also been recommended for Mdhyama 
with a view to reviving the study of Vyakarana as such on old lines and 
to discourage too much emphasis on the Parishkara side of Navya 
Vyakarana. 

(4) Sana Nyaya (based on Gautamiya, Bauddha and Jaina system 
of Logic) —The study of this special subject has been recommended for 
Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya Examinations with a view to encourage 
comparative study of the different Nyaya systems and to help in acquir¬ 
ing a clear idea of the development of Nyaya in India. 

(5) Raja Shastra with Samaja Shastra and Arthashastra ( Politics , 
Economics and Sociology )—The study of this new subject has been re¬ 
commended with the idea of not only reviving the study of this long- 
neglected subject in Sanskrit and to bring that study in touch with the 
modern theories on the subject and the modern political, econominal and 
sociological conditions of the world, but also to widen the field of utility 
of the Pandits and bring Sanskrit learning into living touch with the 
realities of the people’s life. 

(6) Bauddha Darshana {in Shastri and Acharya )—The study of 
Bauddha philosophy, which has played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian philosophy and religion and history, is necessary both 
for understanding that development and also for its own sake. There is 
no reason for excluding the study of this important system from the 
courses of Sanskrit Examinations which include those on other important 
systems of Indian philosophy together with Jajnaism. 

(7) Ganita {in Shastri and Acharya) —Ganita or Mathematics has been 
so far studied as a part of Jyautisha and the courses on the subject have 
not taken into account the great development of the science in modern 
times. The study of Ganita as an independent subject ig intended -to 
stimulate interest in the science and also to put Sanskrit Pandits in touch 
with its modern development. 

(8) Nimbarka and Vallabha Vedanta {in Shastri and Acharya) —These 
subjects have been recommended wfith the idea of making the scheme of 
study of the Vedanta systems more comprehensive, and also to meet the 
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persistent demand of the followers of these two systems to include these 
subjects in the courses for the Sanskrit College Examinations, as has 
already been done in the case of the Ramanuja and Madhva Vedanta 
systems. 

B—Other Subjects 

(1) Subjects of General Importance in Sanskrit —We have made an 
attempt, as far as practicable, to remove the defects of over-specialization, 
by adding to the special subjects courses on subjects of general importance 
in Sanskrit right up to the Shastri examination. For example, in place 
of the nominal or meagre courses on general Sahitya, at present prescrib¬ 
ed only up to the Madhyattna Examination, we have now extended the 
study of general Sanskrit Sahitya as a compulsory subject up to the 
Shastri Examination. The courses in this subject will now cover not 
only classical Sanskrit poetry, but-also the more ancient Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture including Vedas, Brahmanag, Upanishads, Ramayana, Mahabha- 
rata, etc. A paper oln this has been added from Prathama up to Shastri, 
practically in every examination. The same paper will include texts 
from ancient Sanskrit literature aiming at giving a moral education, and 
promoting among the students an attitude of respect towards the Indian 
traditions of etiquette and good conduct. The same paper is also intend¬ 
ed for giving Sanskrit student a comprehensive idea of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture as a whole. .A series of special text-books will have to be prepared 
for this purpose. 

(2) Essay writing and translation—We have paid special attention to 
the object of developing, among the students, the capacity of correctly 
and fluently expressing themselves in Sanskrit. With this view a paper 
on essay writing and Sanskrit translation has been added, for the first 
time, for the Shastri Examination, and similarly an essay paper for the 
Acharya Examination. 

(3) Allied or Cognate Subjects —We have also endeavoured to extend 
the scope of the study of every special subject by prescribing works on 
allied or cognate subjects. For example, in the Vyakarana Shastri 
Examination, the study of Nirukta and philology has been prescribed, 
and the Nyaya Siddhanta Muktavali has been added to the courses of 
Acharya in Navy a Vyakarana. 

(4) Taste for Critical Methods and Research —With a view to encou¬ 
rage taste for critical methods and research as well as to develop a histori¬ 
cal and comparative outlook, we have also tried to give to the students, 
through the courses, specially of the Acharya Examination, some general 
idea of the modern side of the different subjects. With the same view 
provision has been made for the first time, either through the paper on. 
general Sanskrit literature or otherwise, for the study of the history of 
Sanskrit literature in general, as well as of the special subjects in the 
Shastri and Acharya. Examinations. 

(5) Useful Subjects of General Importance —Realizing the great 
deficiency of general knowledge among Sanskrit Pandits as well as their 
incapacity for appreciating the conditions of the modern world, we have 
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laid due emphasis on the study of such useful subjects of general impor¬ 
tance as Hindi, Arithmetic, popular Science, History and Geography, in 
Prathama, Madhyama, and Shastri Examinations. An optional paper 
for the special study of Hindi has also been added to the Acharya Exami¬ 
nation. A study of Civics and Politics as a compulsory subject, either 
through the Hindi text books or independently, has also been provided 
for, up to the Shastri Examination. 

(6) Courses of Study in English, German and French —Realizing the 
importance of the study of at least one of the three most important 
foreign languages, not only from the stand-point of its being a help in 
securing better prospects of employment of various sorts but also from 
the point of view of expanding the mental horizon, and acquiring that 
wide outlook and liberal education, which is at present possible only 
through it, we have, from the Prathama up to the Acharya Examination, 
recommended, as an optional subject, alternative courses of study in 
English, German, or French. The utility of the knowledge of any of 
these languages for research also cannot be gainsaid. There may be an, 
element of impracticability with regard to our recommendations on the 
courses in these languages on parallel lines. But it seems desirable that, 
while giving due importance to the study of English, some provision 
should also be made for the study of the other two languages, especially 
for those who have already acquired sufficient knowledge of English and 
are anxious to have an acquaintance also with German and French. The 
linguistic equipment of a research scholar should as a fact include such 
languages as German and French in which much of modern research 
finds expression. It is, of course, understood that provision for English 
will have to be made first of all, as the most easily manageable, and also 
the most useful for the practical purpose of life, for the present. 

(7) Research Degree of Vachaspati —To encourage real advance of 
knowledge and critical research we have also recommended the institution 
of the research degree of “Vachaspati”. It is necessary both for infus¬ 
ing a new life in Sanskrit studies and for bringing the same in living 
touch with modern development of knowledge. 

(8) Preparatory Course —In view of the complaint that the studies 
in the Pathashalas are not conducted on proper and systematic lines, we 
have also recommended a preparatory course which should precede the 
Prathama course in the Pathashalas. This course is intended only to 
serve as a general guide to the Pathashalas which will conduct their own 
examinations in the course. There will be no public examination in it, 
though the Inspector of Sanskrit Pathashalas will try to see that the 
course in its general outline is followed in the Pathashalas. 

(9) Special Course for Women —We have also recommended a special 
course for women candidates, taking into consideration both their special 
needs and aptitudes. It is expected that the course will greatly help in 
popularizing Sanskrit study among girls. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SCHEME OF EXAMINATIONS 

In keeping with the terms of reference of our Committee, we 
have carefully gone into the question of the scheme of the Sanskrit 
College Examinations, with a view 7 to economize time and to make the 
examination system as efficient as possible. While doing so we have 
also taken into consideration the general opinion of the Sanskrit public 
as expressed in the answers to our questionnaire. Our recommendations 
with regard to the scheme of examinations are as follows : 

(I) The period of study 

Under the present scheme the total period of study after the Prathama 
Examination covers 10 years, i.e., 4 years for the Madhyama examina¬ 
tion, 3 years for Shastri and 3 for Acharva. In our opinion this period 
can be easily reduced by 2 years, without in any way lowering the 
standard of the examinations, by introducing a three years’ course for 
the Madhyama Examination and a two years’ for the Acharya Examina¬ 
tion. It is needless to say that almost all the answers with the exception 
of only a few are in favour of this saving in tune. 

(2) The rules regarding pass marks 

Rules 3, 9, 20 and 26 of the present rules of the Sanskrit College 
Examinations seem to us rather too bard. Rules 3 and 9, over and 
above certain minimum pass marks (33 marks out of 100 in Prathama, 
and 17 out of 50 in Madhyama) in each paper, also demand a special 
total in the aggregate, i.e. 220 marks for six papers in the Prathama 
Examination and 260 marks for 14 papers in the Madhyama. In our 
opinion this condition regarding the special total is not necessary in 
these lower examinations and should be removed. The unfairness of 
this rule regarding the Sampurna Madhyama Examination which at 
present consists of 14 papers, becomes clear when we consider that 
there is no such condition as regards the Khanda Madhyama Examina¬ 
tions which consist only of 3 or 4 papers each. 

Rules 20 and 26 respectively require, as the minimum, 20 marks out 
of 50 in each of the two papers and a total of 45 marks in the Shastri 
Khanda Examinations, and 25 marks out of 50 in each of the two papers 
and 55 as the total in the Acharya Khanda Examinations. In bur 
opinion it would be quite reasonable if we fix 17 pass marks as the 
minimum in each of the 4 papers and 80 marks as the total for the new 
Shastri Khanda Examinations, and similarly 20 pass marks as the 
minimum in each of the papers and the total on the basis of 25 marks 
in each paper of the new Acharya Khanda Examinations. 
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(3) The Rules regarding the Divisions 
Rules 4, 10, 21 and 27 of the present rules of the Sanskrit College 
Examinations require at least 60 per cent, marks for securing the first 
division in the Prathama, Madhyama and Shastri Examinations; while 
70 per cent, marks are required in the Acharya. Examinations for the 
same purpose. In our opinion only 65 per cent, marks should be the 
minimum for securing the first division in the Acharya Examinations. 

(4) Eligibility op candidates for different examinations 

(a) Rule 8 of the present rules defines subjectwise the eligibility of 
the Madhyama-passed cand'dates for the Shastri Examination. Under 
the new T scheme this rule should be changed as follows : 

(1) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Shukla Yajurveda can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination in any subject excepting Krishna Yajur-Veda, 
Vyakarana, Navya Nyava, Sarva-Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha 
and Ganita. 

(2) A candidate who lias passed the Madhyama Examination 
in Krishna Yajurveda can be allowed to appear in the first year 
Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Shukla-Yajurveda, 
Vyakarana, Navya Nyaya, Sarva-Nyaya, Raja-Shastra, Jyautisha 
and Ganita. 

(3) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 
either in Rigveda or Samaveda or Atharvaveda can be allowed to 
appear in the first year Shastri Examination in any subject except¬ 
ing Krishna Yajurveda, Shukla Yajurveda, Vyakarana, Navya 
Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(4) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Veda (Nairukta School) can be allowed to appear in the first year 
Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Navya Vyakarana, 
Navya Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(5) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Prachina or Navya Vyakarana can be allowed to appear in the 
first year Shasta Examination in any subject excepting Veda 
(Shukla Yajurveda. and Krishna Yajurveda), Navya Nyaya, Sarva 
Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(6) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Sahitya can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri Examina¬ 
tion in any subject excepting Veda (Shukla-Yajurveda and Krishna 
Yajurjveda), Vyakarana (Pradhina and Navya), Navya Nyaya, 
Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(7) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Sarva. Nyaya can be allowed to appear in the .first year Shastri 
Examination in any subject excepting Veda, Vyakarana, Navya 
Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(8) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Darshana can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri Ex 
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animation in any subject excepting Veda, Vyakarana, Sarva Nyaya, 
Baja Shastra, jyautisha and Ganita. 

(9) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Purana-Itihasa can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination in any subject excepting Veda, Vyakarana, Navya 
Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(10) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Eaja Shastra can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination either in Eaja Shastra or Dharma Shastra or Purana- 
Itihasa. 

(11) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Jyautisha can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri Ex¬ 
amination either in Jyautisha (Siddhanta or Phalita) or Ganita or 
Pharma Shastra. 

(b) Eule 19, paragraph 2 lays down certain conditions under which 
candidates who have passed any Sanskrit title examination from the 
Benares Hindu University, the Sanskrit College, Jaipur, and the Punjab 
University can be exempted from the Madhyama Examination of the 
Sanskrit College and can be allowed to appear for the first year Shastri 
Examination. Under the new scheme this concession will have to be 
withdrawn. The question of recognition of the Sanskrit Examinations 
of the above-mentioned as well as other examining bodies can be consi¬ 
dered only after those examining bodies have remodelled their 
courses on our lines. 

But in our opinion the following should be added to rule 19 ; 

(1) A candidate who has passed the Acharya Examination of 
the Sanskrit College in one subject can be allowed to directly appear 
in the Shastri Examination, partly or wholly, in any other subject 
and he will be exempted from the general papers provided that he 
has already studied those subjects in his Shastri Examination 
already passed under the new scheme. The Acharya Examina¬ 
tion however, in that subject will have to be taken always by parts. 

(2) A candidate who has passed the Shastri Examination of the 
Sanskrit College in one subject can be allowed to appear in the 
first year Shastri Examination in any other subject without passing 
the Madhyama Examination in that subject and can be exempted 
from the general papers provided that he has already passed his 
complete Shastri under the new scheme. 

(3) M. A.s in Sanskrit of any recognized University can be 
allowed directly to appear in any Shastri Examination by parts, 
but those who have passed their M. A. in Sanskrit in first division 
can be allowed to appear in the complete Shastri Examination 
also. In both the cases they will be exempted from the non- 
Sanskritic general papers provided they produce a certificate to the 
effect that they have already studied those subjects for any of their 
English examinations. 
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(e) Paragraph 2 of rule 25 should be replaced by the following : 

(1) A candidate who has passed his Shastri Examination in 
Navya or Prachina Vyakarana can be allowed to appear in the 
Acharya Examination in any of the two subjects. 

(2) A candidate who has passed his Shastri Examination in 
Navya Nyaya can be allowed to appear in the Acharya Examination 
either in Navya Nyaya or Prachuna Nyaya. 

(.3) A candidate who has passed his Vedanta Shastri Examination 
can be allowed to appear in any group of the Vedanta Acharya 
Examination. 

(4) As a rule a candidate after taking up any special subject in 
his first year Acharya Examination will have to confine himself to 
that subject in the 2nd year Acharya Examination. 

(5) Re-examination of answer-books of failed candidates 

The present rules do not provide for re-examination of answer-books 
of failed candidates. Rule 44 provides only for scrutiny of marks of 
such candidates, which practically means nothing but retotalling of 
marks. It does not allow any revaluation of answers. But there is a 
possibility of there being a grievance regarding unfairness on the part of 
an examiner. The present rules do not provide any remedy for such 
cases. In our opinion that remedy can be found in authorizing the 
Chairman of the Examination Committee or the Examination Committee 
itself to appoint a Board of Examiners consisting of the Chairman and 
two specialists other than the original examiner, for each subject to re¬ 
examine the answer-books in such cases of failed candidates and to see 
whether a real injustice has been done to the candidates; this re¬ 
examination being allowed if the candidate fails in not more than one 
paper. The re-examination fee should be at least Rs.8 and each 
examiner should be paid Rs.2 per candidate. The decision of. this 
Board will be final in the matter. We believe that the mere presence 
of this provision among the rules will exercise a great restraining influ¬ 
ence on the examiners and will go a great length in inspiring confidence 
among the candidates. 

(6) Increment in the rates of remuneration to Setters and 

Examiners 

Under the new scheme, modern subjects like Civics, Politics, Econo¬ 
mies, Modern Mathematics, Western Philosophy, Psychology, Com¬ 
parative Philology, Comparative Religion, Mythology, History, Geog¬ 
raphy, Hindi, etc. have been prescribed, either as special or as general 
subjects, in all the examinations from Prathama up to Acharya. It will 
be very difficult to secure the services of suitable setters and examiners 
for these subjects on the present meagre remunerations, i.e. Rs.7 for 
Prathama, Rs.10 for Madhyama and Rs.20 for Shastri and Acharya as 
setting fee for each question paper; and annas 3 for Prathama, annas 4 
for Madhyama and annas 6 for Shastri and Acharya as the examination 
fee per answer-book. The present rates are inadequate even for Sanskrit 
examiners and do not compare favourably with the rates of remunera- 
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tious of other examining bodies, such as the Benares Hindu University 
and the Punjab University, etc. as shown below : 

Scale of Remuneration to Examiners 


Benares Hindu University : 


Nam© of 
examination 

For setting 
a paper 

For examining 
a paper 


Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Praveghika 

. . 15 

0 6 

Madhyama 

. . 20 

0 8 

Shastri 

. . 30 

0 12 

Acharya 

Punjab University : 

. . 40 

1 8 

P ajna 

25 

0 6 

Visharada 

.. 35 

0 8 

Shastri 

45 

0 1 


The rates therefore must be revised and brought to a decent level. 
In our opinion the minimum rates should be as follows : 

Setting fee per question paper —Prathama Rs.15', Madhyama 
Rs.20, Shastri Rs.30 and Acharya Us.40. 

Examining fee per answer book —Prathama annas 4, Madhyama 
annas 6, Shastri annas 8 and Acharya annas 12. 

Fee for he ad-examiner ship per assistant examiner —Prathama 
Rs.15, Madhyama Rs.20 and Shastri Rs.30. 

As regards the three special examinations for girls, newly to be started, 
the rates should be respectively the same as those for the Prathama, 
Madhyama and Shastri Examinations. 

(7) Increment in the rates of remuneration for tabulating 

AND CHECKING THE RESULTS 

Under the new scheme the present number of question papers will 
be almost doubled in the Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya Examina¬ 
tions. There will be five question papers instead of three or four in each 
of the Madhyama Khanda Examinations, four instead of two in each 
of the Ehandas (Parts) of the Shastri Examination, and three or four 
instead of two in each of the Khandas of the Acharya Examination. 
It means a considerable increase in the number of entries in the marks 
registers of almost all the examinations. The present rates (i.e. Us.8 
for tabulation, per hundred candidates and Rs.4 for checking the 
tabulated results per hundred candidates) of remuneration for tabulation 
of marks and the checking of tabulated results should therefore also be 
suitably increased. In our opinion, in the interest of efficiency of the 
work and also in keeping with the high prestige attached to these 
examinations—higher than that attached to any other Sanskrit Examina¬ 
tions in India—the rates in future should be as follows : 

Remuneration for tabulation per hundred candidates —Prathaina 
Rs.12, Madhyama Rs.12, Shastri Rs.16, Acharya Rs.16. 
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Remuneration for checking per hundred candidates —Prathama 
Rs.6 Madhyama Rs.6, Shastri Rs.8, Acharya Rs.8. 

It may be noted that in tabulating the results of the Shastri and 
Acharya Examinations the special total of each candidate, apart from 
the marks of each paper, will also have to be taken into account, which 
would mean an additional labour. 

As regards the three special examinations for girls, newly to be 
started, the rates of remuneration for tabulating and checking the results 
•should be respectively the same as those for the Prathama, Madhyama 
and Shastri Examinations. 

(8) Additional hands in the Registrar’s office 

Due to the introduction of several new subjects in the Madhyama, 
Shastri and Acharya Examinations and the addition of several general 
or optional papers in all the examinations, the total number of question 
papers under the new scheme will be 43G as against 286, the present 

total, as detailed belowj 


The current scheme 

Tho new scheme 


Prathama 

.. 10 papers. 

Prathama .. 

10 papers. 

Madhyama . . 

56 ffXiM 

Madhyama 

80 

Shastri 

• • Ill 

Shastri 

139 

Acharya 

. . 109 

Acharya 

175 



Optional Hindi in 




Acharya .. 

a 

— ft 



Girls’ examinations 

30 „ 

Tata! 

. . 286 papers. 

Total 

436 papers. 


It shows that the new scheme will entail much additional heavy 
responsibility on the Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, and in 
consequence the work of his office will increase tremendously as compared 
with the present work. We understand that the present staff of that 
office is already very much inadequate for the office work which has 
much increased in recent years and that representation has already 
been made to the Government for two additional hands in the staff. 
We are convinced that even after the increase of these two hands the 
office will be in urgent need of several additional hands to cope with the 
increased amount of work due to the introduction of the new scheme. 
We recommend that in the interest of making the scheme a success the 
question may be sympathetically further enquired into by the Government 
and early steps may be taken to suitably increase the strength of the 
office. 

In case the Government is prepared to adequately increase the hands 
to the Registrar’s office we will recommend that there should be an 
arrangement for holding Compartmental examinations on similar lines 
as followed by some other public examining bodies such as the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education. The detailed rules for the 
Compartmental examinations can be prepared by the Board of Sanskrit 
.Studies when necessary. :. 
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(9) Moderation of question papers 

Under the present arrangement, we understand, the work of modera¬ 
tion of question papers mostly rests with the Registrar himself. Of 
course when very necessary he takes the help of local scholars, experts 
in different subjects. Under the new scheme when a variety of new 
subjects is going to be introduced in the Sanskrit examinations and the 
number of question papers will increase very much, the present arrange¬ 
ment will not do and the co-operation of a large number of scholars not 
only local but also from outside Benares will become necessary. This 
arrangement will entail new expenses and it will become necessary to 
constitute each year a regular committee of moderation. 

(10) Raising the examination fees 

From what has already been stated it is clear that the new scheme 
will entail new additional expenses on the Government. In the cir¬ 
cumstances we feel constrained to recommend the raising of the present 
examination fees from Madhyama up to Acharya. Rules 14, 17, 22, 27, 
and 40 prescribing fees for the said examinations should therefore be 
amended. In our opinion the fees should now be fixed as follows : 

(The present fee of Rs.2 for Prathama may not be changed.) 

Madhyama, each part—Rs.B (present fee Rs.2). 

Sampurna Madhyama—Rs.12 (present fee Rs.10). 

Shastri — 

Each of the first two parts—Rs.5 (present fee Rs.5). 

Final part.—Rs.6 (present fee Rs.5). 

Acharya — 

Part I—Rs.6 (present fee Rs.5). 

Part II—Rs.8 (present fee Rs.5 + Rs.2 for optional Hindi). 

As regards the three special examinations for girls, newly to be- 
started, the fees should be fixed as follows : 

Jnana-Prabha—Re.l. 

Jnana-Shri, each part Rs.2. 

Bharti, each part Rs.4. 

(11) Medium of examination 

Under the new scheme a large number of books in Hindi on modern 
subjects like History, Politics, Civics, Geography, etc. have been 
prescribed for the different examinations. In our opinion it would be 
in the fitness of things if in such cases Hindi is made the medium of 
examination. While on the one hand this would exercise a check on 
the practice of senseless cramming, on the other it will have a stimulat¬ 
ing effect on intelligent mode of study and independent thinking. 

(12) A HIGHER RESEARCH DEGREE 

As already stated, the Committee is in favour of instituting, after' 
Acharya, a research degree to be called “Vachaspati” of the subject 
concerned. For the degree, a candidate will have to write an original 
thesis based on independent research. The efficiency of the candidate- 
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in the particular branch of knowledge and in the other cognate and 
allied subjects and consequently his suitability for the degree will also 
be tested by an oral examination as well as a written paper. An Acharya 
passed candidate will be allowed to submit the thesis for the degree only 
after the lapse of five years from the year in which the Acharya degree 
was taken. The Board of Examiners should consist of eminent scholars 
of Sanskrit of both the ancient and modern type. Other details may be 
settled by the Board of Sanskrit Studies. The fee should be at least 
Rs.50 (or 100). We would recommend that every successful candidate 
should be awarded a suitable dress as well as a cash prize worth at least 
Us.1,000. This proposal, if accepted, will go a long way in giving a 
new' stimulus to Sanskrit studies on original lines and would infuse a 
new life in Sanskrit learning. 

(13) Optional papers on Western languages 
We have recommended study of English or German or French, as 
an optional subject, in all the examinations. The standard of these 
optional languages for the Prathama, Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya 
examinations is prescribed up to the standard of the 6th class or lower 
middle, the Matric standard, the Intermediate standard and the B. A. 
standard respectively. However desirable this recommendation may be, 
we realize the difficulty of making a suitable arrangement firstly for 
the study of these languages up to the prescribed standard in the Sanskrit 
Pathashalas at large or even in the Sanskrit College and secondly for 
properly conducting examinations in them along with the Sanskrit 
College Examinations. It is obvious that no proper arrangement even 
for the study of English can be made in most of the Sanskrit Pathashalas. 
In the circumstances a start can be made only with English by making 
a suitable arrangement for its study in the Sanskrit College itself. It is 
also worth considering whether it would not be proper to leave the 
examination in the English language to such bodies as the Intermediate 
Board and the Universities, and the Anglo-Sanskrit Department of the 
College in its re-organized form may simply prepare Sanskrit candidates- 
in English for the examinations in English by the said bodies only. 

(14) Interim arrangements 

As some important changes both with regard to the courses and the 
total period covered have been introduced under the new scheme in the 
Madhyama and Acharya Examinations, it is desirable, with a view to 
avoid any great inconvenience to the students, that the new scheme of 
the said examinations should be introduced gradually in a number of 
years, so that during the transitional period the old part examinations 
may be substituted by the new ones at the rate of one part a year pro¬ 
gressively and at the sautie time there should be no duplication of the 
same examination in the old and new courses. To put it more clearly— 
(1) In the Madhyama and Acharya the old part examinations 
should be substituted by new ones progressively one after another 
in a number of years. 
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(2) During the transitional period there should be no duplica¬ 
tion of the same examination in the old and new courses. 

Keeping in view the above principles the scheme of the examinations 
■during the transitional period should be as follows : 

(It may be noted that the following scheme is based on the fact that 
the new courses almost on the lines of the Committee recommendations 
have been already adopted by the Board of Sanskrit Studies for the 
Prathama, Madhyama, Part I, Shastri, Parts I and II and Acharya, 
Part. I examinations of 1940.) 


Year Examination (new scheme) ! Examination (old scheme) 


1940 

Prathama 


1940 .. 

Madhyama, Part J, Khanda .. 

Madhyama, Parts 11—IV. 

1940 

Shastri, Parts 1 and II. 

Shastri, Part III. 

1940 .. 

Acharya, Part I .. 

Acharya, Parts 11 and IIT. 

1041 

Prathama 


1941 

Madhyama, Parts I and II 

Madhyama, Parts III and IV. 

1941 .. 

Shastri, Parts I—III 

. ■ 

,941 .. 

Acharya Parts, I and II 

Acharya, Part III, 

1942 

Prathama 

., 

1942 .. 

Madhyama Parts I—III 

Madhyama, Part IV. 

1942 .. 

Shastri Parts I—III 


1942 ,. 

Acharya Parts 1 and II 

.. 

1943 .. 

All examinations according to the new scheme. 


It means that during the transitional period a candidate failing in a 
particular part examination will have to appear next year in the same 
part examination according to the new or old scheme as the case may 
be. One failing in the final examination of the old scheme will have to 
appear in and pass the final examination of the new scheme before be is 
declared as successful in the particular examination (Madhyama or 
Acharya) as a whole. 

Those candidates also who have already passed any old part examina¬ 
tion (of Madhyama or Acharya) will have to pass the next part examina¬ 
tion according to the old or new scheme, as the case may be, and if that 
part examination happens to be the final examination of that year will 
be declared as passed in that examination as a whole. But a candidate 
who has passed third Khanda (part) examination of the old Madhyama 
or the second part of the old Acharya will have to appear in the final 
Madhyama or Acharya Examinations according to the old or new scheme 
as the case may be, before he is declared as successful in that examina- 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS : NECESSARY STEPS TO M AKE 
THE SCHEME A SUCCESS 
(1) The Pathashalas to be brought under a system 

The new scheme of courses cannot succeed unless the present highly 
unsatisfactory condition of the Pathashalas is improved, and they are 
brought under a proper system. The present total number of Sanskrit 
Pathashalas in the United Provinces, which send up candidates for the 
various Government Sanskrit College Examinations, is about 1,000. It- 
was 990 at the examinations of 1939 ; out of these 234 are recognized 
either for the Shastri Examination alone or for both the Shastri and 
Acharya Examinations. The rest send up their candidates for the 
Prathama and Madhyama Examinations. Out of the same total for 
the province, only 103 Pathashalas receive grant-in-aid from the 
Government. 

We understand that at present there are no definite rules for recogni¬ 
tion of Sanskrit Pathashalas. They are recognized even up to the 
highest standard without any reference to their necessity, utility or 
financial stability. In most of the Pathashalas, recognized for the Shastri 
or Acharya Examinations, the studies of the Prathama and Madhyama 
classes are neglected. This state, of things cannot improve until the 
rules for recognition of the Pathashalas are based on a definite scheme 
and the different Pathashalas are classified into different grades under 
some strict rules. Without this sort of reorganization of the Pathashalas 
the new courses, which cover a much larger ground than before, will be 
found unmanageable and the students will be the worst sufferers. We 
hope that this question will be considered in detail by the Sanskrit 
College Organization Committee appointed by the United Provinces 
Government. 

(2) Reorganization of the Board of Sanskrit studies, United 
Provinces and its Committees 

In Chapter 3, we have already described the constitutions and func¬ 
tions of the Board of Sanskrit Studies, United Provinces, as well as its 
Examination Committee. We have also pointed out that it was in 
1923 that, with a view to provide a machinery for the control, conduct 
and supervision of the Sanskrit College Examinations, the Government 
felt it necessary to create the Board of Sanskrit Studies. In recent years 
an agitation has been carried on among the Sanskrit public against the 
present constitution of the Board mainly on the ground that it consisted 
mostly of Benares Pandits and that practically there is no representation 
on it of the outside public interested in Sanskrit studies. A reference to 
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the personnel of the present Board, in which no name of any Pandit 
from outside Benares will be found, at once shows the reasonableness of 
the said agitation. In view of this demand and also the fact that under 
the new scheme several modern subjects like History, Civics, Politics, 
etc., haVe been introduced in the courses of studies, which are not yet 
represented on the Board, there is a real necessity for revising the present 
constitution of the Board. Taking into consideration these points, and 
the fact that the Board will be the instrument of the Government for 
duly working the new scheme we are proposing, if the Government 
accepts it, we recommend the following constitution of the Board for the 
future : 

The Board should consist of 15 members as follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Chairman, ex 
officio. 

(2) The Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, Secretary, ex 
officio. 

(3) The first Professor, Sanskrit College Benares ex officio. 

(4) The Inspector, Sanskrit Pathashalas, United Provinces, ex 
officio. 

(5-6) Two Pandits, representing teachers in Sanskrit Patha¬ 
shalas of Benares, preparing candidates for the Sanskrit College 
Examinations. 

(7-8) Two Pandits, representing teachers in Sanskrit Patha¬ 
shalas of the United Provinces, but outside Benares, preparing 
candidates for the Sanskrit College Examinations. 

(9) One representative of the managing bodies of "Pathashalas 
preparing candidates for the Sanskrit College Examinations. 

(.10—12) Three Sanskrit scholars of standing having knowledge 
of the modern methods of research. 

(13-14) Two distinguished Pandits. 

(15) One representative of the Provincial Legislature, prefer¬ 
ably one who knows Sanskrit. 

(Nos. 5 to 15 to be nominated by Government) 

It is desirable that the Pandits under nos. 5 to 8 and 13 to 14 and 
the Sanskrit Scholars under nos. 10 to 12 should represent different 
subjects. 

The Examination Committee 

As regards the constitution of the Examination Committee we 
recommend that it should consist of five members as follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Convener, ex 
officio. 

(2) The Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, Benares,. 
ex officio. 

(3—5) Three members to be nominated by Government from 
amongst the members of the Board of Sanskrit studies. 
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As regards the functions of this Committee, already shown in 
Chapter 3, the words “to moderate question papers’’ should be changed 
to “to arrange for moderation of question papers.” 

* The Grants-in-aid Committee 

We are of opinion that the Board of Sanskrit Studies should also 
have a Grants-in-aid Committee which should consist of five members 
as follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Chairman, ex 
officio. 

(2) The Inspector. Sanskrit Pathashalas, United Provinces, 
Secretary, ex officio. 

(3—5) Three members to be nominated by the Government from 
the Board. 

Th function of the Committee should be to consider applications for 
grants-in-aid together with the report of the Inspector of Sanskrit 
Pathashalas and to recommend the same to the Director of Public 
Instruction for approval. 

In our -opinion, this Committee will be useful for bringing about 
co-relation between the question of giving grants-in-aid to Sanskrit 
Pathashalas and the question of their recognition for the Sanskrit 
College Examinations. Ir seems reasonable that the Board which 
grants recognition to Pathashalas should also have a voice, through 
this Committee, in giving them grants-in-aid. 

The Committee has paid special attention to the Board’s constitu¬ 
tion ; because the success of the new courses will largely depend upon 
the Board, one of the functions of which is “to advise regarding 
the courses of study prescribed for various examinations.” 

We, therefore, hope that the Government will give special attention 
to the formation of the next Board and will nominate, as its members, 
such persons as are fully aware of the acquirements of the new times, 
possess progressive ideas, and zeal for making the nev r scheme a success, 
and are capable of sympathetically and wisely handling the problems 
that may arise in course of the operation of the scheme. 

(3) The Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies 

Regarding the duties of the Inspector of Sanskrit Pathashalas 
paragraph 51 of the United Provinces Educational Code reads as 
follows : 

“The Inspector of Sanskrit Pathashalas will act under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies. He will 
periodically visit Pathashalas forwarding immediate reports to the 
Superintendent in the form prescribed; and he will submit a brief 
annual report to the Director through the Superintendent, calling 
attention to any special features in the work of Pathashalas during 
the period under review,” etc. 

In our opinion this arrangement is necessary not only for supervising 
the activity of the Inspector, but also for securing co-ordination between 
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the activities of the Examination Department and of the Inspect!on 
Department, both of which are intimately concerned with the Sanskrit 
education of the Province. There are certain matters in the Registrar’s 
Department (for instance, the cases of recognition of Pathashalasl, 
which cannot be settled properly without such co-ordination; and this 
co-ordination is possible only through the Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies. The Superintendent, in his capacity of Chairman of the 
Board of Sanskrit Studies, and also of Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
is always in close touch with the Registrar’s Department. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that, for co-ordination of the work of the two depart¬ 
ments, the Superintendent should have the opportunity of guiding the 
work of the Inspector, as necessary; such' opportunity as the above- 
quoted paragraph 51 of the Educational Code clearly implies. 

Further to enable the Superintendent to discharge his duties properly 
in relation to the Inspector and also as Chairman of the Board of 
Sanskrit Studies, it is, in our opinion, necessary that the Superintendent 
should be given the opportunity to see, now and then, the working of 
the,Sanskrit Pathashalas of the Province, here and there, for himself. 
Without having first-hand knowledge of the conditions of the Patha¬ 
shalas, he will not be in a position to give any useful guidance to the 
Inspector. 

Besides, the Superintendent is also sometimes required to advise the 
Government in matters of Sanskrit education in general; this requires 
a wide knowledge of the conditions of Sanskrit studies in the Province. 
This duty also will be better performed by him if he is allowed to some¬ 
times see the Pathashalas for himself. 

We therefore recommend that he should be given the opportunity 
to visit the Pathashalas of the Province according to need and 
convenience. 

We attach importance to the retention of the post of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Sanskrit Studies (which is merely another designation of 
the Trincipal, Sanskrit College, without any extra remuneration, 
because we are anxious to secure all possible co-ordination and concord 
between the various activities concerned with the Sanskrit education 
of the Province. Our labours over the framing of the new scheme will 
be fruitful and produce tangible good results only if the whole activity 
of Sanskrit education of the Province is motivated by one policy, is 
permeated by one spirit of single-minded and sincere devotion to the 
ideals which govern the new scheme. 

(4) New Staff in the Pathashalas and the Sanskrit College 

The new scheme is characterized by the introduction, for the first 
time, in the Sanskrit College Examinations of several new subjects, 
both special and general. Up to this time there is no provision for 
teaching most of these subjects in any of the Sanskrit institutions, 
including the Government Sanskrit College itself. It is obvious that 
unless (his arrangement is made the scheme will be a complete failure. 
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We would recommend that the Government may give special grants- 
iii-aid to Pathashalas to enable them to make arrangements for these- 
subjects. But the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, which is 
the nucleus of all Sanskrit institutions connected with the Sanskrit 
College Examinations, should be especially re-organized and be made 
a model institution in the proper sense by adding new posts at least 
for the following subjects : 

Sanskrit Department 

(1) A Professor of Civics and Politics with knowledge of Economics. 

(2) A Professor of Indian History and Culture, 

(3) A Professor of Hindi. 

(4) A Professor of Mathemat’cs (for Shastri and Acharya). 

We should recommend that distinguished M.A.’s in the different 
subjects, preferably those who have passed some high Sanskrit examina¬ 
tion also, may be appointed to these posts in the Upper Subordinate 
Educational Service Grade. 

The creation of professorships in such special subjects as Jaina and 
Bauddha Philosophy may be deferred, unless endowments are made 
by private donors. 

Anglo-Sanskrit Department 

It will also be necessary to re-organize and develop the existing 
Anglo-Sanskrit Department of the College up to the B. A. standard 
for teaching the optional English' language up to the Acharya class. 
At least one Professor of English, an M. A., with two assistants should 
he the minimum staff of this department. Some provision for teaching 
German and French may also be made, if possible. 

(5) A REFRESHER COURSE TO BE STARTED IN THE COLLEGE 

The one great difficulty in making the new scheme a success lies 
in the fact that the financial condition of most of the Sanskrit Patha¬ 
shalas affiliated to the Sanskrit College Examinations is not satisfactory. 
Owing to this reason many of them will find it difficult to secure even 
the minimum new staff required for teaching such general subjects as 
Histori’, Hindi, Geography, compulsorily prescribed for the examina¬ 
tions. The Sanskrit staff also of the Sanskrit Pathashalas is not 
efficient and is ignorant of the scientific methods of teaching. These 
people will find the present courses too heavy and unmanageable. 
Remedy for all these short-comings can be found in starting a refresher 
course in the Benares Sanskrit College with four sessions of three 
months each. All recognized Sanskrit Pathashalas should be required 
to send, by turn, at least one teacher apiece to attend the refresher 
course for at least three months. The course should aim at imparting 
a general acquaintance with the general subjects and also some lessons 
in the; theory and practice of the art of teaching, besides the study of 
the allied subjects prescribed in the different examinations, if neces¬ 
sary. A staff of three additional Professors, M. A’s, B. T’s, (or L. T’s) 
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in history with knowledge of Hindi and Sanskrit, specially appointed 
for the purpose, with the assistance of some of the existing staff should 
be able to manage this refresher course, which should be attended at 
least by 90 pupil-teachers at a time. With the assistance of these 
“trained” teachers it is hoped that the Pathashalas will be able to 
manage their studies without any additional staff. These classes may 
be continued for at least two years and if found advantageous may be 
thereafter converted into a regular training class for Sanskrit Pandits. 
(6) Observational knowledge of Jyiatjtisha 

At tbe present day the study of the science of Jyautisha among the 
Pandits is mostly devoid of any observational knowledge of the planets 
or constellations. Under th'e new scheme we have taken pains to 
suggest means to remove this defect. Our suggestions on this point 
cannot be earned out unless the Sanskrit College at least is supplied 
with the minimum number of instruments for observational purposes. 

A list of the requirements of the College in this connexion together 
with an estimate of their cost is given below t 

Approximately 

Rs. 

1. Equatorial with Photographic arrangements for direct 

observation and recordings . . .. . . 10,000 

2. Transit instrument with electrically lighted field of view 

for observing transits .. .. 2,000 

3. The sextant for measuring altitudes, time, latitude, etc, . . 200 

4. Celestial G1 be .. ,. .. .. 50 

5. Some instruments as described in oriental astronomy will 

have to be made, though most of them can very well be 
exemplified by the above. ApproximSte cost .. 500 

fi. An observatory with a movable dome of asbestos, so that 

it may not bo affected by rajn and heat .. . . 6,000 

Total .. 17,750 

(7) A Sanskrit journal to be started 

The present, atmosphere of the Sanskrit Pathashalas is not conducive 
to the spread of critical knowledge and modern methods of research. 
We cannot think of any better remedy for this defect than to start 
a Sanskrit journal from the Sanskrit College for the benefit of the 
Sanskrit-knowing public. While tracing the history of the Sanskrit 
College we have referred (page ) to the beneficial results of the 
Sanskrit journal Pandit. Another Sanskrit monthly called Amara 
Bharti used to be issued up to recently under the auspices of the 
Sanskrit College, but unfortunately that has stopped now. We recom¬ 
mend a similar enterprise again. If properly conducted it is bound 
to be successful from every point of view and will be heartily welcomed 
by the Sanskrit public. Through the agency of this journal many 
of the ideas underlying this new erheme can be propagated among the 
Sanskrit public, • 
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<W Nkw scholarships 

In order to give proper stimulus and encouragement to Sanskrit 
studies it is necessary to institute a number of scholarships, open to 
those only who attain high positions in each of the Sanskrit College 
Examinations from Prathama up to Shastri. Candidates from all oxer 
the province belonging to any Pathashala should be entitled to get the 
scholarships; which should be tenable for one year only. At least ten 
scholarships from each of the Prathama, Madhyama 3rd year 4th year 
till 1942) and Shastri 3rd year examinations, respectively of the value 
of Rs.7, Tts.10, and Rs.15, should be instituted. For the purposes of 
the award of these scholarships in the case of those candidates who 
appear in the complete Madhyama and Shastri examinations, marks 
obtained by them only in the 3rd year (4th year in the case of complete 
Madhyama till 1942). Papers will be taken into account. 

(9) Special concessions to those who qualify in English 

We are strongly of opinion that Sanskrit students who qualify in 
the optional language (English) course (either through the Sanskrit 
College Examinations or through the Intermediate Board and a 
University) should be accorded status as detailed below for the purposes 
of Government services. Madhyama with English should be regarded 
ns equal to High School, Shastri with English equal to Intermediate, 
and A chary a with English' equal to B. A. But in the case of posts of 
Sanskrit teachers or Professors, Madhyama with English should be 
regarded as- equal to Intermediate. Shastri with English equal to 
B. A. and Acharya with English equal to M. A. 

This is important as well as reasonable, specially when we have 
introduced general subjects in all the examinations up to Shastri. In 
the Punjab University where the standard of Sanskrit courses in the 
Oriental Faculty is below our standard, and where so far there is no 
provision for the study of general subjects, such students are accorded 
the same rights and status as enjoyed by those who qualify through the 
regular University course. It is expected that the Universities of this 
Province will accord the same concession to our students and the Gov¬ 
ernment will take the necessary initiative in the matter. 

(10) Bogus Sanskrit Examining Bodies 

Of late years a large number of bogus institutions under the names 
of Sanskrit Universities have been started by many people, not out 
of public spirit, but with the view of profiteering and serving personal 
ends. These bodies entrap many Sanskrit Pandits by bestowing upon 
them high sounding titles and thus after advertising themselves attract 
the ignorant Sanskrit public by their cheap degrees, in many cases 
similar to those of the recognized Sanskrit examining bodies. Public 
opinion is not strong enough to put down these institutions; but there 
cannot be two opinions as to the harmful effect these bodies exercise 
on the growth of knowledge. We hope that Government will take 

6 
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necessary steps to stop the mischief arising out of these bogus institu¬ 
tions. 

(11) Sanskrit College Convocation 

Tt is rather strange that in spite of the high prestige, great 
popularity, and all-India status of the Benares Sanskrit College 
Examinations, the diplomas of these examinations each year are sent 
to the candidates in the most unceremonious way. Excepting of course 
the first period of the College history, about a century before, when 
some special annual functions were held, as we have seen, in connexion 
with the annual examinations of the College, no attention seems to 
have ever- been given to this question. We recommend a revival of 
these old annual functions with added dignity and solemnity, as 
demanded by the present high status of these examinations. In our 
opinion a regular annual convocation should be held at the Benarei 
Sanskrit College for conferring the degrees on the successful candidates 
and a small sum of money should be set apart for this purpose every 
year. The holding of such convocations will still further raise the status 
of the Sanskrifwvxamillations in the public eye and invest the knowledge 
of Sanskrit with self-respect and public respect. 

(12) Physical exercises and games 

At present no attention is paid in most of the Sanskrit Pathashalas 
to any kinds of games or physical exercises, and Sanskrit students are 
proverbially backward from this point of view. We suggest that the 
Sanskrit College Organization Committee, recently appointed by the 
Government, (or the Board of Sanskrit Studies), while considering the 
problem of re-organizing and systematizing the working of the Path’a- 
shalas may pay due attention to this question also. 

(131 New rooks to be prepared 

In the courses of the revised syllabus for the Sanskrit College 
Examinations, appended hereto, we have in many places drawn special 
attention to the fact that the proper text-books, as required for our 
purposes, are not yet available and that they will have to be especially 
prepared. The necessary special features of each of those books have 
also been pointed out there. Until all those books have been prepared 
and included in the courses, our new scheme will remain incomplete 
and as such will not yield to the full the desired benefit. We there¬ 
fore strongly recommended that the Government may take all necessary 
steps for the preparation of those books (especially those .meant for the 
Prathama, Madhyama and Shastri examinations) as early as possible 
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CHAPTER IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
I —Nature and general criticism of the present courses 

AND METHOD OF STUDY 

1. The high prestige and popularity that the, Sanskrit College 
Examinations still enjoy in the country is no doubt due to their having 
continued, to a degree not equalled by any other examinations, the old 
tradition of intensive and deep study of Sanskrit and high standard of 
scholarships especially associated with the name of Kashi. In spite 
of all this, for some years an agitation has been growing up in favour 
of introducing reforms in the courses so as to make them suitable for 
the present needs of the Sanskrit public and for infusing a new life in 
Sanskrit studies. 

2. The general criticism against the present courses of studies can 
he analysed mainly into the following points: 

ti) Over-specialization—There is a general feeling that in spite of 
the great popularity of the Sanskrit College Examinations and the yearly 
increase in the number of candidates appearing in the examinations, 
the old standard of Sanskrit scholarship is deteriorating year after year. 
One of the main reasons of this deterioration is the tendency of over- 
specialization on which the present courses are based. This tendency 
of over-specialization, at the sacrifice of even allied subjects and of 
subjects of general importance, can be illustrated by a reference ti the 
courses of such subjects as Navya Nyaya, Nyava Vyakarana, etc. 

(ii) Partial view of Sanskrit literature —Another important objection 
against the present courses of study is that they are based on a partial 
view of Sanskrit literature. Sanskrit literature in India is the result 
of thousands of years of development and contains treasures in the 
form (d Vedic Sanhitas, Brahmanas, Sutras, Upanishadas, etc. which 
are the most important heritage of Indian civilization. An acquaintance 
with these different phases of Sanskrit literature is necessary for having 
a comprehensive idea as regards Sanskrit literature and also for their 
cultural value. This idea is altogether neglected in the present courses. 
In the circumstances the narrow outlook of Pandits, though specialists 
in their own subjects, towards Sanskrit literature as a whole, is quite 
natural. 

The same tendency of one-sidedness and partial view of Sanskrit 
literature is discernible in the spheres of special subjects also. It is 
an undeniable fact that the present-day Sanskrit learning, even in any 
particular subject, is mostly confined to the study of those works which, 
are the product of only the last four or five centuries. 
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(iji) Emphasis on form rather than on substance —Another tendency 
which is sapping the vitality of the present-day Sanskrit learning 
consists in the emphasis on form rather than on substance. This 
tendency consists in attaching more importance to outward embellish¬ 
ment, verbal jugglery and the art of disputation for its own sake or for 
gaining cheap victory over one’s own rival, than to the inner beauty 
of ideas, depth of knowledge and investigation for truth. This tendency 
which began to manifest itself in Indian literature, many centuries 
before, lias been carried on to inordinate lengths in recent times. 

(iv) Limited range of the courses of study —The scheme of the 
present-day courses of Sanskrit study aims only at producing a class 
of teachers who at best can impart their own knowledge, mostly based 
on literal interpretation of the texts already studied, to their students, 
but who have no appreciation either of the conditions of life all around 
them or of the needs of modern society. It cannot produce men 
capable of pursuing any other line of career. ThiB is of course due to 
the limited range of the courses of studies. It is due to the same reason 
that the study of such important subjects as Raja Shastra, Artha 
Shastra, Bauddha and Jain Philosophy has been neglected so far. 

(v) A bsence of critical outlook and indifference towards advancement 
of knowledge —It is generally complained that the present method of 
study as prevalent in Sanskrit Pathashalas is not conducive to the 
growth of critical judgment. The old Pandit is completely ignorant of 
any historical and comparative outlook. 

All advancement of knowledge is due to the spirit of research and 
investigation, and no less to the power of assimilation of new ideas. 
But the present tendency of m-er-specialization in Sanskrit studies, 
without the basis of any general knowledge, has the effect of killing 
the natural thirst for knowledge and inquisitiveness. It stultifies the 
growth of mind and hardens it against receiving new ideas. 

(vi) Neglect of general knowledge —The present courses of studies do 
not lav any importance on the acquirement of general knowledge, not 
only in the field of Sanskrit itself, but also as regards other useful 
subjects like Arithmetic, History, Geography, Hindi, Civics, Politics, 
etc. which should form a necessary feature of any educational curriculum. 
The study of such subjects is indispensable, not only for the proper 
development of one’s own mind, not only for properly understanding 
the current social, economical, and political problems of the life n f 
the people at large and for taking one’s own due share in the solution 
of these problems, but also for widening the range of opportunities of 
one’s own life. 

(vii) Indifferent attitude towards ancient, Indian ideals of “ Sadachara ’*1 
or “good manners and good conduct” —The present courses of Sanskrit 
study aim at a sort of literary education. They do not take any account 
of the necessity of impressing on the tender minds of students the 
importance of good conduct or of making them familiar with the 
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ancient Indian ideals of Sadachara. But education should aim at the 
training of both the mind and the heart. 

(viii) Unsuitability of courses for women candidates —The present 
courses of Sanskrit study, based as they are, on the tradition of those 
days when there wag no talk of female education, are not suited to the 
needs of girls’ education, and are not framed with a view to their 
special needs and aptitudes, though the number of girl candidates 
appearing in the Sanskrit College Examinations is increasing year after 
year. 

II —General scheme of the new courses 

3. The main principle which should govern ■, Sanskrit Education 
is that it should keep the realization of the Chatur-varga, undisputedly 
recognized throughout all Sanskrit literature as the ends of human 
life, viz. Pharma (Duty or Law and Religion), Artha (Law-regulated 
property), Rama (the family life), and Moksha (the final goal, salvationb 

4. The Committee is of opinion that according to the injunction 
of Manu (II. fib): 

anwprfbufTPT ^ ^ || 

every student, before he is allowed to appear in the Sanskrit College 
Examinations, should be given instruction in (1) the Elementary 
principles of bodily and mental purity and hygiene (2) good 

manners and morals (srrYTT:) (3) fire-duties (srfmwFTu) (4) daily 

prayers ; Brahmacharya (sj^r?hr*T) or continence being the 

foundation of all these, all further education, and the special duties of 
the students; that the teacher should be required to certify on the 
application form of the student for the Prathama (gsrnr) Examination 
that he has received instruction in these matters, and has followed them 
in practice to a fair extent ; and that by “Fire-duties” (srfrrYm) 
and “daily prayers” ) daily worship and observances 

according to the student’s religious traditions are intended. 

That students should also be given instruction in scouting, the rules 
of health and sanitation ) and either in spinning 

(for Yajnopavita etc.) or cow-tending (iffip^r) or elementary garden¬ 
ing to be certified by the teacher as before, and that a new book on 
hygiene should be prepared on the basis of Ayurveda and Dharmashastra 
as necessary. 

Prathama Examination 

5. The curriculum of the Prathama Examination, keeping in view 

the traditional scheme of Vedangas (%srr, 3^:, f?r$, yn 

'TtftfTTE, W^T:) should comprise the following subjects : 
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Compulsory subjects 

(1) Vyakarana, based on any one of the following: 

(«) Laghukaumudi. 

( b ) Saraswat. 

(c) Chandrika. 

(4) Kalapa. 

(e) Mugdhabodha. 

(2) Kasha. 

(3) Sanskrit Prose and Verse (Gadya and Padya). 

(4) Translation. 

15) Metre. 

( 6 ) Hindi—with essay and letter-writing and general knowledge of 
Hindi grammar. 

(7) Arithmetic (both written and mental). 

(8) History and Geography with map drawing of India. 

(9) Every-day science including general information regarding 
agriculture. 

Optional subject 

(10) A European language—English or German or French (upto 
the standard of class VI or lower middle). 

6. The above-mentioned subjects should be distributed in six 
eompulsory papers and one optional paper as follows : 

Papers 

I—Vyakarana. 

II—-Sanskrit Prose and Verse and Metre- 

III— Translation and Kosha. 

IV— Arithmetic. 

V—Hindi and popular Science and Hygiene. 

VI—’History and Geography. 

Optional 

VII—A European language. 

Madhyama Examination 

7. The Madhytuna Examination should be completed in three year* 
instead of four years as at present. 

8. Students should study one of the several subjects named below 
as the special subjects and a number of other subjects named below as 
common to all the courses. 

The common subjects should comprise the following : 

(1) Sahitya (Vajdika and Laukika). 

(2) Vyakarana. 

(3) Arithmetic with elementary Astrology. 

(4) History and Geography. 

(5) Dharma Shastra (Politics, Sociology and Karma Kanda'. 

(6) Hygiene with popular Science and elementary knowledge 
of Agriculture. 

(7) Logic. 
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Optional subject 

(8) A European language—English or German or Erench 
(upto the Matric standard). 

"The special subjects should comprise the following : 

(1) Veda (a) According to the Yajnika school, this may include 
the alternative courses on : 

(i) the Rhukla Yajurveda Madhyandina Shakha, or 

(ii) the Krishna Yajurveda Taittiriya Shakha, or 

(iii) the Bigveda Samhita, or 

(iv) the Samveda, or 

(v) the Atharvaveda. ’ 

( b ) According to the Nairukta school (with more emphasis or. 
knowledge of the meaning of Veda texts). 

(2) Vyakarana— (a) According to the school of Siddhanta 
Kaumudi. 

(b) According to the school of Kashika. 

(3) Jyautisha (Ganita, Phalita and modern Mathematics). 

(4) Darshana—(a) With some emphasis on Gautama’s system of 
Logic. 

(b) Based on Gautamiya, Bauddha and Jain systems of Logic. 

(5) History and Geography (Purana-Itihasa). 

(6) Baja Shastra and Samaja Shastra. 

(7) Sahitya. 

Shastri Examination 

9, The period of study for the Shastri Examination should remain 
three years as at present and there should be one common and one 
special course as for the Madhya,ma. 

The common subjects should be as follows : 

(1) Sahitya (Laukika and Vaidika). 

(2) Hindi literature and essay (in relation with the History of 
the Indian people and their culture). 

(3) Itihasa-Purana (with an outline of world history). 

(4) Dharma Shastra with Baja Rhastra and Samaja Sbastra 
(Politics, Economics and Sociology). 

(5) Translation and Sanskrit Essay writing. 

Optional subject 

(6) A European language— 

English, or German, or French (up to the Intermediate 
standard). 

The special subjects should be the following : 

(1) Veda ... (a) According to the Yajnika school, 

(b) According to the Nairukta school. 

(2) Vyakarana ... (a) Navya Vyakarana. 

(b) Prachina Vyakarana. 

Both with the Nairukta and the 
elements of comparative philology. 

(3) Jyautisha .. (a) Mainly Ganita. 

(b) Mainly Phalita. 
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(c) Mainly Siddhanta. 

All with some modern Mathematics. 

N.B. —The students should be expected to have observational 
knowledge of the Planets and Constellations. 

(4) Darshana ... (Philosophy)— 

(a) Sarva-Darshana—general principles 
of all the chief schools of phil¬ 
osophy. 

(b-1) Nyajja-Vaisheshika—-(either Pra- 

china or Navy a, or Sarva Nyaya) 
old or new or that based on 
Gautamiya, Bauddha, and Jaina 
systems of logic. 

(b-2) Sankhya-yoga with general know¬ 
ledge of Western Psychology. 

(b-3) Pux-va Mimansa. 

(b-4) Vedanta, Prastnana-traya mainly 
with an option between Shankara 
and Ramanuja, etc. in some 
papers. 

(b-5) Jaina Darshana. 

(b-6) Bauddha Darshana. 

(5) Dharmashastra. 

(6) Purana-Itihasa with Indian history, both ancient and 
modern, and some knowledge of inscriptions. 

(7) Sahitya. 

(8) Raja 8hastra (with Artha Shastra and Samaja Shastral 

A chary a Examination 

10. The period of study for the Acharya Examination should be 
two years instead of three as at present. 

11. 'lhere should be only special subjects for the Acharya Examina¬ 
tion. 

The following should he the special subjects : 


(1) Veda 

... (a) According to the Yajnika school (as 
in Shastri). 

(b) According to the Nairukta school 
(with general knowledge of com¬ 
parative mythology). 

(2) Vyakarana 

... (a) Prachina. 

(b) Navya. 

(3) J'yautisha 

... (a) Ganita. 

(b) Phalita. 

( c ) Siddhanta 

with modern mathematics. 

(4) Darshana 

... (a) Sarva Darshana. 

(b-1) Prachina Nyaya-Vaisheshika (with 
general knowlege of Western 

(Bogie). 
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(b-2) Navya Nyaya (with general know¬ 
ledge of Western Logic). 

(b-3) Sarva Nyaya (with general know- 
of Western Logic). 

(6-4) Sankhya-yoga (with general know¬ 
ledge of Western Psychology). 

(5-5) Purva-Mimansa (with general know¬ 
ledge of Western Ethics). 

(5-6) Vedanta, Shankara (with general 
knowledge of Western Meta¬ 
physics). 

(b-7) Vedanta, Ramanuja (with general 
knowledge of Western Metaphy¬ 
sics). 

(b-8) Vedanta, ,Madhva (with general 
knowledge of Western Metaphy¬ 
sics). 

(5-9) Vedanta, Nimbarka (with general 
knowledge of Western Metaphy¬ 
sics) . 

(b-10) Vedanta, Vallabha (with general 
knowledge of Western Metaphy¬ 
sics). 

(b-11) Jaina Darshana. 

(5-12) Bauddha Darshana. 

A general knowledge of history of Eastern and Western Philosophy 
should be expected from all candidates of all the Darshana courses. 

(5) Dbarrna Shastra (with general knowledge of modern Juris¬ 
prudence and Ethics). 

(6) Sahitya. 

(7) Purana-Itihasa (with general knowledge of comparative 
mythology and religion). 

(8) Raja Shastra, Artha Shastra and Samaja Shastra (with 
general knowledge of Western ideas on these subjects). 

A general knowledge of the history of the development of his special 
subject should be expected from each candidate, in connexion with 
the essay paper. 

There should be two aichchhika (optional) subjects. 

The candidates may take up one, or both, or none. 

(1) Hindi up to the standard of B. A. with knowledge of current 
politics. 

(2) Any one of the three following European languages of the- 
standard of B. A.— 

(a) English. 

(b) German. 

( c) Erench. 
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III —Examinations for women students 

12. The courses of studies for women students should be framed 
according to their special needs and aptitudes and should be different 
from those for men students. 

13. Three special examinations called respectively, Jnana-Prabha, 
Jnana-Shree and Bharati should be instituted for them—each of the 
latter two having two part examinations, each of one year’s course. 

Jnana-Prabha 

14. The curriculum of the Jnana-Prabha Examination should 
comprise the following subjects : 

(1) Vyakarana, based on Laghukaumudi. 

(2) Sanskrit Prose and Verse. 

(3) (a) Translation and (6) Hindi. 

(4) Arithmetic. 

(5) Domestic Science with Hygiene and popular Science. 

J nana-Shree 

15. The curriculum of the Jnana-Shree Examination should 
comprise the following subjects : 

(1) Vyakarana, based on Laghukaumudi and the chapter on 
Karaka of the Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

(2) Sanskrit Prose ana verse wan drama, the Gita and Metre. 

(3) Translation, Sanskrit essay and stories from the Puranas 
throwing light on the Indian ideals of womanhood. 

(4) Arithmetic with elementary Astrology, 

(5) History and Geography. 

(6) Hindi. 

Bharati Examination 

16. The curriculum of the Bharati Examination should comprise 
the following subjects distributed into common and special subjects : 

Common subjects 

(1) Sanskrit Prose and Verse with Bhagavatagita, Sapta-shati, and 
Prakrita Grammar. 

(2) Sanskrit essay. 

(3) Elements of Civics, Economics and Politics. 

(4) Hygiene with elements of Physiology and lessons on First-Aid. 

(5) Indian History with an outline of w T orld history. 

(6) General knowledge of— 

(a) Dravya-Guna (Properties of drugs of common use), 

(b) Shishupalan (Rearing of children). 

(c) Rogi-Paricharya (Nursing). 

Special subjects 

Rhetorics, 
or 
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Darshana, 

or 

Purana, and Dharma Shastra, 
or 

Veda and Upanishads. 

IV —New features of the revised courses 

17, In revising the present courses, we have been anxious to 
maintain a continuity of the same with the past and also to preserve 
their best features. While anxious to infuse among the Sanskrit 
Pandits the spirit of research and the enthusiasm for advancement of 
knowledge and to make them better adapted and more alive to the 
needs of modern life, our first aim has been, not only to maintain the 
standard of Sanskrit scholarship of the old type, but also to raise it 
still higher. In fact the other changes have been recommended only 
in so far as consistent with this ideal. 

Moreover, in making our recommendations as regards the courses 
we have never lost sight of the idea of their practicability with regard 
to the vast number of Pathashalas which are affiliated to the Sanskrit 
College Examinations and whose financial condition is far from satis¬ 
factory. 

These are the two general principles which have been followed by 
us in revising the present courses. 

A—Special subjects 

18. We have recommended the introduction of a number of special 
subjects, for the first time, for the Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya 
'Examinations. Those subjects, with a brief statement of the reasons 
in their favour, are shown below : 

(1) Veda (Nairukta Prakriya) —This subject lias been recom¬ 
mended for Madhyama and Shastri and Acharya examinations 
with a view to encourage the study of the Vedas on sounder lines 
and also to acquaint the Vedic Pandits with the trend of modern 
critical studies in the Vedic literature. 

(2) Rigveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda (Yajnika Prakriya )— 
i Courses in these three Vedas are recommended only for the 

Madhyama Examination in the interest of maintaining the tradi¬ 
tional method of Vedic studies in all the four Vedas; the Yajurveda 
being already prescribed in the courses. 

(3) Prachina Vyakarana —This subject has beeD recommended 
for Madhyama with a view to reviving the study of Vyakarana as 
such and to discourage too much emphasis on the Parishkaras. 

(4) Sarm-Nyg.ya (based, on Gautamiya , Bauddha and Jaina 
systems of logic) has been recommended for Madhyama, Shastri 
and Acharya with a view’ to encourage comparative study of the 
different Nyaya systems in India. 

(5) Raja Shastra with Samaja Shastra and Artha Shastra 
(Polities , Economics and Sociology) has been recommended with 
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the idea of not only reviving the study of this long-neglected subject 
in Sanskrit but also to bring Sanskrit learning into living touch 
with the realities of the peoples’ life. 

(6) Bauddha Darshana (in Shastri and A chary a) —The study of 
Bauddha philosophy is necessary both for understanding the 
development of Indian Philosophy, religion and History and also 
for its own sake. 

(7) Ganita (in Shastri and A chary a) —The study of Ganita as 
an independent subject is intended to stimulate interest in the 
Science and also to put Sanskrit Pandits in touch with its 
modern development. 

(S) Nimbarka and Vallabha Vedanta (in Shastri and Achanja) — 
These subjects have been recommended with the idea of making 
the scheme of study of the Vedanta systems as comprehensive 
as possible. 

B—Other subjects 

19. The other new features of the revised courses are as follows •, 

(1) Subjects of general importance in Sanskrit —With a view to 
remove the defects of over-specialization, we have added, to the 
special subjects, courses on subjects of general importance in 
Sanskrit right up to the Shastri Examination. For example a 
paper on general Sahitya based on classical Sanskrit poetry as 
well as the more ancient Sanskrit literature has been added from 
Prathama up to Shastri. The same paper is also intended for 
giving Sanskrit students a comprehensive idea of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture as a whole. 

(2) Essay writing and Translation —We have paid special atten¬ 
tion to this subject with a view to developing among the students 
the capacity of correctly and fluently expressing themselves in 
Sanskrit. 

(3) Allied or cognate subjects —We have endeavoured to extend 
the scope of the study of every special subject by prescribing works 
on allied or cognate subjects also. 

(4) Taste for critical methods and research —We have taken 
special steps to develop this taste among the Sanskrit students, 
specially of the Acharya Examination. The study of the history 
of Sanskrit literature in general, as well as of the special subjects 
is included in the Shastri and Acharya Examinations with the 
same object. 

(5) Useful subjects of general importance —Realizing the great 
deficiency of general knowledge among Sanskrit Pandits, we have 
laid due emphasis on the study of such useful subjects of general 
importance as Hindi, Arithmetic, popular Science, History, 
Geography, Civics and Politics in the different examinations. 

(6) Courses of study of English, German and French —Realiz¬ 
ing the importance of the study of at least one of these three most 
important foreign languages, we have, from the Prathama up b 
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the Acharya'Examinations, recommended, as an optional subject 
alternative courses of study in English, German, or French. 

(7) Research degree of Vachaspati —With a view to encourage 
real advance of knowledge and critical research, we have recom¬ 
mended the institution of the research degree of Vachaspati. 

(8) j Preparatory course —In view of the complaint 'that the 
studies in the Pathashalas are not conducted on proper and 
systematic lines, we have recommended a preparatory course, 
which should precede the Prathama course in the Pathashalas. 
This course is intended only to serve as a general guide to the 
Pathashalas, which will conduct their own examinations in the 
course. 

i9) Special course for women —A special course for women can¬ 
didates consisting of three examinations has also been recom¬ 
mended. While framing it we have taken into consideration both 
their special needs and aptitudes. 

V—The scheme of examinations 

- 20. In keeping with its terms of reference the Committee has care¬ 
fully gone into the question of the scheme of the Sanskrit College Exam¬ 
inations, with a view to economize time and to make the examination 
system as efficient as possible. The recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee with regard to the scheme of examinations are given below. 

The period of study 

21. The Committee is of opinion that the present total period of 
study which after the Prathama Examination covers ten years can be 
easily reduced by two years by introducing a three years’ course, instead 
of four years’, for the Madhvama Examination and a two years’ course, 
instead of three years’, for the Acharya Examination. 

The rules regarding pass marks 

22. (i) Rules 3 and 9 of the present rules for the Sanskrit College 
Examinations, over and above certain minimum pass marks in each 
paper of Prathama and Madhyama Examinations, also demand a special 
total in aggregate. In the opinion of the Committee this condition 
regarding the special total is not necessary in these lower examinations 
and should be removed. 

(ii) Rules 20 and 26 respectively require, as the minimum, 20 marks 
out of 50 in each of the two papers and a total of 45 marks in the 
Shastri Khanda Examinations, and 25 marks out of 50 in each of the 
two papers and 55 as the total in the Acharya Khanda Examinations. 
The Committee recommends 17 pass marks as the minimum in each of 
the four papers and 80 marks as the total for the new Shastri Khanda 
Examinations, and similarly 20 pass marks as the minimum in each 
paper of the new Acharya Khanda Examinations. 
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The rules regarding the divisions 

23. The Committee recommends that only 65 per cent, marks 
instead of 70 per cent, marks should be the minimum for securing the 
first division in the Acharya Examinations. 

Eligibility of candidates for different examinations 

24. (i) Rule 8 of the present rules should be changed as follows: 

(1) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 

in Shukla Yajurveda can be allowed to appear in the first year 
Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Krishna Yajurveda, 
Vyakarana, Navya Nyaya, Sarva-Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautish'a 
and Ganita. ' 

(2) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 
in Krishna Yajurveda can be allowed to appear in the first year 
Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Shukla Yajurveda. 
"Vyakarana, Navya Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha 
and Ganita. 

(3) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 
either in Rigveda or Saraaveda or Atharvaveda can be allowed to 
appear in the first year Shastri Examination in any subject except¬ 
ing Krishna Yajurveda. Shukla Yajurveda, Vyakarana, Navya 
Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(4) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Veda (Nairukta school) can be allowed to appear in the first year 
Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Navya Vyakarana, 
Navya Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(5) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Eraehina or Navya Vyakarana can be allowed to appear in the" 
first year Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Veda 
(Shukla Yajurveda and Krishna Yajurveda), Navya Nyaya, Sarva 
Nyaya, Raja Shastra. Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(6) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 
in Sahitya can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination in any subject excepting Veda (Shukla Yajurveda and 
Krishna Yajurveda), Vyakarana (Prachina and Navya), Navya 
Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(7) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Sarva Nyaya can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination in any subject excepting Veda, Vyakarana, Navya 
Nyaya, Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(8) A canddiate who has passed the Madhyama Examination in 
Darshana can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri Exam¬ 
ination in any subject excepting Veda, Vyakarana, Sarva Nyaya,. 
Raja Shastra, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(9) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 
in Purana-Itihasa can be allowed tr appear in the first year 
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Shastri Examination in any subject excepting Veda, Vyakarana, 
Navya Nyaya, Sarva Nyaya, Jyautisha and Ganita. 

(10) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 

in Raja Shastra can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination either in Raja Shastra or Dharma Shastra or Purana* 
Itihasa. ' 

(11) A candidate who has passed the Madhyama Examination 
in Jyautisha can be allowed to appear in the first year Shastri 
Examination either in Jyautisha (Siddhanta or Phalita) or Ganita 
or Dharma Shastra. 

(ii) Under the new scheme rule 19, paragraph 2, which lays down 
certain conditions regarding the exemption, from the Madhyama Exam¬ 
ination of the Sanskrit College, of candidates who have passed Sanskrit 
title examinations of certain other institutions, will have to be witli 
drawn. The question of recognition of the other Sanskrit examina¬ 
tions can be considered only after their courses have been remodelled 
on the new courses of the Sanskrit College Examinations. 

(iij) In the op ; nion of the Committee the following should be added 
to rule 19 : 

(1) A candidate who has passed the Acharva Examination of 
the Sanskrit College in one subject can be allowed to directly 
appear in the Shastri Examination, partly or wholly, in any other 
subject and lie will be exempted from the general papers provided 
that he has already studied those subjects in his Shastri Examina 
tion already passed under the new scheme. The Acharya Exam¬ 
ination however in that subject will have to be taken always by 
parts. 

(2) A candidate who has passed the Shastri Examination of the 
Sanskrit College in one subject can be allowed to appear in the 
first year Shastri Examination in any other subject without 
passing the Madhyama Examination in that subject and can be 
exempted from the general papers provided that he has already 
passed his complete Shastri under the new scheme. 

(3) M. As in Sanskrit of any recognized University can be 
allowed directly to appear in any Shastri Examination by.parts,; 
but those who have passed their M.A. in Sanskrit in first division 
can be allowed to appear in the complete Shastri Examination 
also. In botli the cases they will be exempts 1 from the non- 
Sanskritic general papers provided they produce a certificate to the 
effect that they have already studied those subjects for any of 
their English examinations. 

(iv) Paragraph 2 of rule 25 should be replaced by the following : 

(1) A candidate who has passed his Shastri Examination in 
Navya or Prachina Vyakarana can be allowed to appear in the 
Acharya Examination in any of the two subjects. 

(2) A candidate who has passed his Shastri Examination in 
Navya Nyaya can be allowed to appear in the Acharya Examina* 
tion either in Navya Nyaya or Prachina Nyaya. 
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(3) A candidate who has passed his Vedanta Shastri Examina¬ 
tion can be allowed to appear in any group of the Vedanta 
Acharya Examination. 

(4) As a rule a candidate after taking up any special subject 
in his first year Acharya Examination will have to confine him¬ 
self to that subject in the second year Acharya Examination. 

Re-examination of answer-books of failed candidates 

25. The present rules do not provide for re-examination of answer- 
hooks of failed candidates. In the opinion of the Committee there might 
be genuine cases for re-examination. For such cases the Chairman of 
the Examination Committee or the Examination Committee itself should 
be authorized to appoint a Board of Examiners consisting of the Chair¬ 
man and two specialists, other than the original examiner, for each 
subject to re-examine the answer books and to see whether a real 
injustice has been done to the candidate; this re-examination being 
allowed if the candidate fails in not more than one paper. The re¬ 
examination fee should be at least Rs.8 and each examiner should be 
paid Rs.2 per candidate. 

Increments in the rates of remuneration to setters and examiners 

26. Under the new scheme modern subjects like Civics, Politics,. 
Philology, Mythology, etc. have been prescribed in all the examina¬ 
tions from Prathama up to Acharya. It will be very difficult to secure 
the services of suitable setters and examiners for these subjects on the 
present meagre remunerations. 

The present rates are inadequate even for Sanskrit examiners and 
do not compare favourably with the rates of remunerations of other 
■examining bodies. The Committee therefore recommends that the 
present rates should be revised as follows : 

Setting fee per question paper : Prathama Us.15, Madhyama 
Rs.20, Shastri Rs.30 and Acharya Rs.40. 

Examining fee per answer book : Prathama As. 4, Madhyama 
As. 6, Shastri As. 8 and Acharya As. 12. 

Fee for head-eaaminership per assistant examiner : Prathama 
Rs.15, Madhyama Rs.20 and Shastri Rs.30. 

As regards the three special examinations for girls, newly to be 
started, the rates should be respectively the same as those for the 
Prathama, Madhyama and Shastri examinations. 

Increment in the rates of remuneration for tabulating and checking 

the results 

27. Under the new scheme the present number of question papers 
will be almost doubled in the Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya 
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Examinations. It means a considerable increase in the number of entries' 
in the marks registers of almost all the examinations. The present 
rates (i.e Rs.8 for tabulation, and Rs.4 for checking the tabulated 
results per 100 candidates) of remuneration for tabulation and check¬ 
ing should also be suitably increased. The Committee recommends the 
following rates for future : 

Remuneration [for tabulation pen- hundred candidates: Prathama 
Rs.12, Madhyama Rs.12, Shastri Rs.16, Acharya Rs.16. 

Remuneration for checking per hundred candidates : Prathama Its.6, 
Madnyama Rs.6, Shastri Rs.8, Acharya Rs.8. 

As regards the three special examinations for girls, newly to be 
started, the rates of remuneration for tabulating and checking the 
results should be respectively the same as those for the Prathama, 
Madhyama and Shastri examinations. 

Additional Hands in the Registrar's office 

28. Due to the introduction of several new subjects in the 
Madhyama, Shastri and Acharya Examinations and the addition of 
several general or optional papers in all the examinations, the total 
number of question papers under the new scheme will be 436 as 
against 286, the present total. It shows that under the new scheme, 
the work of the office of the Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, 
will increase tremendously as compared with the present work. To 
cope with the increased amount of work, the hands in the Registrar’s 
office, which we understand are even now inadequate will have to be 
increased. We recommend, therefore, that the question may be 
sympathetically enquired into by the Government and early steps may 
be taken to suitably increase the strength of the office of the Registrar.,. 

Moderation of question papers 

29. Under the present arrangement, we understand, the work of 
moderation of question papers mostly rests with the Registrar himself. 
Under the new scheme when a variety of new subjects is going to be 
introduced and the number of question papers w r ill increase very much, 
the present arrangement .will not do and the co-operation of a large 
number of scholars, not only local but also from outside Benares, will 
become necessary. A regular Committee of Moderation will have to be 
appointed which will entail new expenses. 

Raising the examination fees 

30. We have seen that the new scheme will entail new additional 
expenses. In the circumstances, the Committee feels constrained to 
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recommend the raising of the present, examination fees from Madhyama 
•tip to Acharya, as follows : 


Examination 

Present fee 

Proposed 

•{The present fee of Rs.2 for Prat ham a may not be 
changed)— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madhyama (each part).. 

2 

3 

Complete Madhyama .. 

10 

12 

Shastri (eaoh of the drat two parts) 

5 

5 

Shastri, Final part 

5 

6 

Acharya, Part I . . . . .. 

5 

6 

Acharya, Part II .. .. .. 

5 

8 

plus Re. 2 for 
optional Hindi 


The fee for the three special examinations for girls should be as 
follows : 




Rs. 

Jnana-Prabha 


.. 1 

Jnana-Shri, eaoh part 

* • 

..2 

Bharati, each part 


..4 


Medium of examination 

31. Under the new scheme a large number of books in Hindi on 
modern subjects like History, Politics, etc. have been prescribed for the 
different examinations. In the opinion of the Committee, it would be 
proper if in such cases, instead of Sanskrit, Hindi is made the medium 
of examination. 

A higher research degree 

32. The Committee is in favour of instituting, after Acharya, a 
research degree to be called “ Vachaspati ” of the subject concerned. 
For the degree, a candidate will have to write an original thesis based 
on independent research. An Acharya-passed candidate will be allowed 
to submit the thesis for the degree only after the lapse of five years 
from the year in which the Acharya degree was taken. The Committee 
recommends that every successful candidate shoud be awarded a suitable- 
dress as well as a cash prize worth at least Rs.1,000. 

Optional papers on Western Languages 

33. The Committee has recommended study of English or German • 
or French, as an optional subject, up to the standard of B.A., in all the 
examinations. The Committee, however, realizes the difficulty of making 
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* suitable arrangement firstly for the study of these languages up to the 
prescribed standard in the Sanskrit Pathashalas at large or even in the 
Sanskrit College and secondly for properly conducting examinations in 
them along with the Sanskrit College Examinations. In the circum¬ 
stances, a start can be made only with English by making a suitable 
arrangement for its study in the Sanskrit College itself. The other alter¬ 
native is to leave the examination in the English language to such bodies 
as the Intermediate Board and the Universities and the Anglo-Sanskrit 
Department of the College may simply prepare Sanskrit candidates in 
'English for the examinations in English by the said bodies only. 

Interim Arrangements 

34. With a view to avoid great inconvenience to the students, the- 
■Committee is of opinion that the new scheme of the examinations should 
jfce introduced gradually in a number of years, so that during the transi¬ 
tional period the old part examinations may be substituted by the new 
ones at the rate of one part a year progressively, and, at the same time, 
there should be no duplication of the same examination in the old and 
new courses. Keeping in view the above principles the scheme of the 
examinations during the transitional period should be as follows : 

(The following scheme is based on the fact that the new courses 
almost on the lines of the Committee’s recommendations have already 
been adopted by the Board of Sanskrit Studies for the Prathama, 
Madhyama, Part I, Shastri, Parts 1 and II, and Acharya, Part I 
-examinations of 1940.) 


Year 

Examination (new scheme) 

Examination (old scheme) 

1940 

Prathama i . 


1940 

Madhyama, Part I 

Madhyama, Parts II—IV. 

1940 

Shastri, Parts I and II 

Shastri, Part III. 

1940 

Acharya, Part I .. 

Acharya, Parts II and III. 

1941 

Prathama 


1941 

Madhyama, Parts I and 11 .. 

Madhyama, Parts III and IV, 

1941 

Shastri, Parts I—in 


.1941 

Acharya, Parts I and II 

Acharya, Part III. 

1942 

Prathama 


1942 

Madhyama, Parts I—III 

Madhyama, Part IV. 

1942 

Shastri, Parts I—III 

« « 

1942 

Aoharya, Parts I and II 


1943 

All examinations according to 

the new scheme. 
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It means that during the transitional period a candidate failing in a\ 
particular part examination will have to appear next year in the same- 
pa»t examination according to the new or old schemes as the case may 
be. One failing in the final examination of the old scheme will have to 
appear in and pass the final examination of the new scheme before he is^’ 
declared as successful in the particular examination (Madhyama or 
Aeharya) as a whole. 

Those candidates also who have already passed any old part examina¬ 
tion (of Madhyama or Acliarya) will have to pass the next part examina¬ 
tion according to the old or new scheme, as the case may be, and if that 
part examination happens to be the final examination of that year will 
be declared as passed in that examination as a whole. But a candidate 
who has passed third Khanda (Part) examination of the old Madhyama 
or the second part of the old Aeharya will have to appear in the final 
Madhyama or Aeharya Examination according to the old or new scheme... 
as the case may be, before he is declared successful in that examination 
as a whole. 

VI—Miscellaneous Tones : Necessary steps to make the 

SCHEME A SUCCESS 

The Pathashalas to be brought, under a system 

35. The Committee is of opinion that the new scheme of courses’ 
cannot succeed unless the present highly unsatisfactory condition of the- 
Pathashalas is improved and they are brought under a proper system. At 
present there are no definite rules for recognition of Sanskrit Pathashalas. 
In most of the Pathashalas, recognized for the Shastri and Aeharya 
Examinations, the studies of the Prathama and Madhyama classes are 
neglected. This state of things cannot improve until the rules for 
recognition of the Pathashalas are based on a definite scheme and the 
different Pathashalas are classified into different grades under some strict; 
rules. The Committee hopes that the question will be considered in 
detail by the Sanskrit College Organization Committee, appointed by the- 
Government. 

Reorganization of the Board of Sanskrit Studies, United Provinces, 

and its Committees 

36. It was in 1923 that, with a view to provide a machinery for the- 
control, conduct and supervision of the Sanskrit College Examinations, 
the Government felt it necessary to create the Board of Sanskrit Studies. 
With a view to meet the public demand that there should be a better 
representation on the Board of the Pathashalas of the Province outside 
Benares as well as to provide representation for the several modern sub¬ 
jects like History, Civics, Politics, introduced under the new scheme, 
the Committee feels that there is a real necessity, for revising the present 
constitution of the Board. The Committee recommends the following 
constitution of the Board for the future : 

The Board should consist of 15 members as follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Chairman,. 
ex officio. 
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(2) The Registrar, Sanskrit ‘College Examinations, Secretary, 
'■ex officio. 

(3) The first Professor, Sanskrit College, Benares, ex officio, 

(4) The Inspector, Sanskrit Pathshalas, United Provinces, 
ex officio. 

(5-6) Two Pandits, representing teachers in Sanskrit Pathasha- 
las of Benares, preparing candidates for the Sanskrit College 
Examinations. 

(7-8) Two Pandits, representing teachers in Sanskrit Patha¬ 
shalas of the United Provinces, but outside Benares, preparing 
candidates for the Sanskrit College Examinations, 

(9) One representative of the managing bodies of Pathashalas 
preparing candidates for the Sanskrit College Examinations, 

(10—12) Three Sanskrit scholars of standing having knowledge 
of the modern methods of research. 

(13-14) Two distinguished Pandits. 

(15) One representative of the Provincial legislature, preferably 
one who knows Sanskrit. 

(Nos. 5 to 15 nominated by Government) 

It is desirable that the Pandits under nos. 5 to 8 and 13 to 14 and the 
'Sanskrit scholars under nos. 10 to 12 should represent different subjects. 

The Examination Committee 

As regards the constitution of the Examination Committee we recom¬ 
mend that it should consist of five members as follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Convener, 
ex officio. 

(2) The Registrar, Sanskrit College Examinations, Benares, 
ex officio. 

(3—5) Three members to be nominated by Government from 
amongst the members of the Board of Sanskrit Studies. 

As regards the functions of this Committee, already shown in Chapter 
3, the words “to moderate question papers” should be changed to 
"‘to arrange for moderation of question papers.” 

The Grants-in-aid Committee 

"We are of opinion that the Board of Sanskrit Studies should have a 
^Grants-in-aid Committee which should Consist of five members as 
follows : 

(1) The Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, Cha’rman, 
ex officio. 

(2) The Inspector, Sanskrit Pathashalas, United Provinces, 
ex officio. 

(3—5) Three members to be nominated by the Government from 
the Board. 

The function of this Committee should be to consider applications 
tfor grants-in-aid together with the report of the Inspector of Sanskrit 
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Pathashalas and to recommend* the same to the Director of Public- 
Instruction for approval. 

This Committee will be useful for bringing about co-relation between 
the question of giving grants-in-aid to Pathaslialas and the question of, 
their recognition for the Sanskrit College Examinations. 

The Committee has paid special attention to the Board's constitution, 
because the success of the new courses will largely depend upon the 
Board, one of the functions of which is “to advise regarding the courses 
of study prescribed for various examinations.” 

The Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies 

37. Under paragraph 51 of the United Provinces Educational Code,, 
the Inspector of Sanskrit Pathaslialas is required to act under the direc¬ 
tion of the Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies. The Committee is of 
opinion that this arrangement is necessary, not only for supervising the 
actiyity of the Inspector, but also for securing co-ordination between the 
activities of the Examination Department and of the Inspectidn Depart¬ 
ment, both of which are intimately concerned with the Sanskrit education 
of the Province. The Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies (which is merely 
another designation of the Principal, Sanskrit College, without any 
extra remuneration) in his capacity of Chairman of the Board of Sanskrit 
Studies is always in close touch with the Registrar’s Department. It is,, 
therefore, necessary that, for co-ordination of the work of the two depart¬ 
ments, the Superintendent should have the opportunity of guiding the 
work of the Inspector also. 

The Committee also recommends that the Superintendent , in order to 
discharge his duties properly, in relation to the Inspector and also as 
Chairman of the Board, should be given the opportunity to see, now and 
then, the working of the Sanskrit Pathaslialas of the Province, for 
himself, according to need and convenience. 

New Staff in the Pathashahis and the Sanskrit College 

38. Under the new scheme, several modern subjects have been 
introduced in the Sanskrit College Examinations for the first time. But 
up to this time there is no provision for teaching most of these subjects la¬ 
the Pathashalas or even in the Sanskrit College, Benares. The Com¬ 
mittee recommends that the Government may give special grants-in-aid 
to Pathashalas to enable them to make arrangements for these subjects ; 
but the Government Sanskrit College should be specially re-organized 
by adding new posts, at least for the following subjects : 

Sanskrit Depart merit 

(1) Civics, Politics, and Economics. 

(2) Indian History and Culture. 

(3) Hindi. 

(4) Mathematics (for Shaslri and Acharya). 
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^Iig Committee recommends that dstihguished Al.As, in the different 
subjects may be appointed for these subjects in the Upper Subordinate 
Educational Service Grade. 

Anglo-Sanskrit Department 

The existing "Anglo-Sanskrit Department of the College should be 
ie-organized and developed up to the B.A. standard for teaching the 
optional English language up to the Acharya class. One Professor of 
English, an M.A., with two assistants should be the minimum staff of 
this department. 

A Refresher Coarse to be started in the College 

39. The Committee recommends that a refresher course, with four 
sessions of three months each, should be started in the Benares Sanskrit 
College. All recognized Sanskrit Pathasbalas should be required to 
send, by turn, at least one teacher apiece to attend the refresher course. 
The course should aim at imparting a general acquaintance with the 
subjects (like History, Geography and Hindi) and also some lessons in 
the theory and practice in the art of teaching. A staff of three addi¬ 
tional Professors, M.A., B.T.S, in History with knowledge of Hindi and 
Sanskrit, should be able to manage this refresher course, which should 
be attended at least by 90 pupil-teachers at a time. 

With the assistance of these ‘trained’ teachers, the Pathasbalas will 
be able to manage their studies without any additional staff which they 
cannot engage in view of their difficult financial condition. 

Observational kuoioledge of Jyautisha 

40. At the present day, the study of the science of Jyautisha among 
the Pandits is mostly devoid of any observational knowledge of the 
planets and constellations. This defect cannot be removed unless the 
Sanskrit College at least is supplied with the minimum number of instru¬ 
ments for observational purposes. A list of the requirements of the 
College in this connection is already given in Chapter VIII, page 80. 

A Sanskrit Journal to be started 

41. The Committee recommends for starting a Sanskrit journal from 
the Sanskrit College for the benefit of the Sanskrit-knowing public. It 
is hoped that through the agency of this journal, many of the ideas 
underlying the new scheme will become popular among the Sanskrit 
public. 

New Scholarships 

42. With a view to give encouragement to Sanskrit studies, the 
Committee recommends that a number of Sanskrit scholarships open to 
those only who attain high positions in each of the Sanskrit College 
Examinations from Prathama up to Shastri. should be instituted. The 
scholarships should be tenable for one year and should be open to candi¬ 
dates from all over the Province. Ten scholarships for each of the 
Prathama, Madhyma, and Shastri Examinations, respectively of the 
value of Bs.7, Es.10, and Bs.15, should be instituted. 
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Special concessions to those who qualify in English 

43. The Committee is of opinion that Sanskrit Students who qualify 
in optional English course should be accorded status as detailed below 
for the purposes of Government services : 

Madhyama with English should be regarded as equal to High School, 
Shastri with English equal to Intermediate, and Acharya with English 
equal to B.A. But in case of posts of Sanskrit teachers or Professors, 
Madhyama w T ith English should be regarded as equal to Intermediate, 
.Shastri with English equal to B.A., and Acharya with English equal to 
M.A. 

Bogus Sanskrit Examining Bodies 

44. Of late years, a large number of bogus institutions under the 
names of Sanskrit Universities have been started by many people, not 
out of public spirit, but with the view of profiteering and serving 
personal ends. These bodies bestow high-sounding titles and grant 
cheap degrees, in many cases similar to those of the recognized Sanskrit 
Examining bodies. There cannot be two opinions as to the harmful 
effect these bodies exercise on the growth of knowledge. The Committee 
hopes that the Government will take necessary steps to stop the mis¬ 
chief arising out of these bogus institutions. 

Sanskrit College Convocation 

45. The Committee recommends that a regular annual convocation 
■should be held at the Benares Sanskrit College for conferring the degrees 
■on the successful candidates. 

Physical exercises and games 

46. At present no attention is pa'd in most of the Sanskrit Patha- 
shalas to any kinds of games or physical exercises. The Committee 
suggests that the Sanskrit College Organization Committee, recently 
appointed by the Government, may pay due attention to this question, 

New hooks to be prepared 

47. In the courses of the; revised syllabus special attention has been 
drawn in many places to the fact that the proper text-books are not yet 
available and that they will have to be specially prepared. The Com¬ 
mittee strongly recommends that the Government may take early neces¬ 
sary steps for the preparation of those books. 

BHAGAVAN DAS. 

”B FI AG WAN DIN MISRA. 

ABHIMA SWAMI SASTRI. 

DAY A SHANKAR PATHAK. 

YAGISHWAR YIDYALANKAR. 

PRAMATHA NATH TIJRKA- 

BHUSHAN. 

B. L. TRIPATHI. 

SHRI GOPAL SHASTRI. 

KASHI RAMA. 

MANGAL DEVA SHASTRI, SWTdfcr 

Member and Secretary. 

"n AT^PTi Pu v ART'S • 
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A note of Dissent by Pandit Kashi Rama 

I am very sorry to be unable to agree to the proposal of reviving the 
gpost of the Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies and of the Principal 
inspecting the Pathshalas in that capacity. 

Dr. Thibaut was the first Superintendent who never thought of in¬ 
specting the Sanskrit Pathashalas. He supplied information to the 
" Government when asked for on Sanskrit matters and on the Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 

This post was transferred to Dr. Yenis in 1914 when he was put in 

• charge of the Saraswati Bhavan, and when Pandit Thakur Prasad 
Vvakaranacharya was appointed as the Inspector of Sanskrit Pathsha¬ 
las. The Panditji being innocent of English submitted his report in 

. Hindi to Superintendent who took the necessary matter from the same 
and forwarded it in English to the Director of Public Instruction. Those 
■days the Inspector had no office of his own. 

Ip 1918 the Panditji was succeeded by myself and Dr. ^Venis by 
Dr. Ganganath Jha. Dr. Ganganath Jha never inspected any Pathsha- 
.la. In fact he never spared any time from his duties of the Principal and 
the Registrar nor did he feel the necessity of inspecting the Pathshalas. 
If any Pathshala was in need of recognition or aid, it applied to the 
Inspector who after inspecting reported w-ith his recommendation the 
-suitability or otherwise of the institution to the Superintendent. Soon 
. after a Board of Sanskrit Studies was created and the cases of recognition 
were sent to the Board for decision and those for aid to the Department. 

' The Inspector submitted his annual report to the Superintendent who 
passed the same on to the Director of Public Instruction with his own 
^criticism. In one or two cases there was a disagreement between the 
Superintendent and the Inspector and unnecessary friction was created 
1 between the two officers with the result that the Director of Public 
Instruction thought it wise to make the Inspector independent of 
Superintendent’s control. The only relation left was that the Inspector 

• sent to the Superintendent his tour programme to be considered and his 
annual report to be forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction with 
his own opinion. 

In the meantime the work of the Registrar increased and first an 
.Assistant Registrar and then a separate Registrar were appointed. The 
Principal being relieved of other duties yvas left in sole charge of the 
> College and its allied institutions. 

Now that the curriculum of the College is being overhauled and so 
•many additional subjects being added it is absolutely necessary that the 
'.Principal should wholly devote his attention to the management of the 
'College and its allied institutions. There is the Library work that he has 

\ 
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to supervise, there are the Poat-Acharya scholars that he has to look: 
after, there is the Anglo-Sanakrit Department that he has to manage,., 
there is the Board of Sanskrit Studies that he has to convene. With 
such heavy duties it is impossible that he should spare time for inspection. 
of the Patthshalas. If the extorts time from the above-mentioned duties. 
and spends it for purposes of inspection, all the work would suffer from 
inefficiency. 

I am therefore of opinion that the present Inspector who is an M.A. 
and an Acharya and who has got an experience of ten years at his back 
should be left alone. If that is not done I fear friction between the two ■ 
officers would be the result. 

As usual let the Inspector submit his cases of recognition to the Board 
with his own recommendation and the superfluous post of the Superinten¬ 
dent be abolished. 

Further I beg leave to point out that on consulting the points of " 
reference I do not find any item to justify us to take up this question. 

KASHI RAMA. 
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Note of Dissent by Pandit Babu Lai Tripathi, m.a., b.so. 

In presenting this dissenting note of mine as against the proposal of 
reserving the post of the Superintendent of the Sanskrit Studies for 
the Principal only, and thereby requiring the Principal to inspect the 
Pathashalas in that capacity, I cannot hut firstly refer to the anomalous 
state of affairs that exists today. The post of the Registrar and that of 
the Principal are combined in one and the same individual, who is also 
recommended by our committee to hold the office of the Superinten¬ 
dent. Now, it is ordinarily apparent that the examining and the send¬ 
ing bodies of any educational institution have to be quite distinct and' 
separate. And then it is almost as important for an institution like tb*- 
Government Sanskrit College which is nothing less than a University at 
present and which requires being given the shape also of a University 
very soon that there ought to be a Superintendent like the W, -mirf or 
Vice Chancellor of a modern University not only to co-ordinate the duties 
of a Registrar and those of a Principal but also to glorify the institution 
itself. In this manner the Principal will be left free to look to the co¬ 
ordination of the various departments of studies and to guide the 
research work and thus raising the standard of his own College. 

B. L. TBIPATHI. 
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A note of Explanation by Dr. Bhagwan Das 

One note of dissent was presented by Pandit Kashi Ramji, to the 
‘•Committee, at its last sitting, on t'he 28th August, 1939. He added 
/further comments orally. The other note of dissent, by Pandit Babu 
Lai Tripathi, was sent to the Secretary on the 31st August, 1939. 
Both are concerned w T ith the post and the work of the Superintendent of 
‘Sanskrit Studies. The Committee did not have the opportunity to 
discuss the points raised by Pandit Babu Lalji, nor some of the points 
•stressed by Pandit Kashi Ramji. It is not possible to call another meet¬ 
ing of the Committee to discuss these points. It therefore seems desir¬ 
able that I should add, over my single signature, a supplementary note 
explaining my views on these points, wlveh I believe {from the trends of 
r'their expressions of views, during the sessions of the Committee) to be 
' the views of the other members also. 

. At the end of. his note Pandit Kashi Ramji says that this Committee 
Is not justified in taking up this question, under the terms of reference. 
It seems to me that the matter is intimately subsidiary to and closely 
connected with the proper working of the scheme suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee; and it may therefore well be regarded as covered by the language 
of the terms of reference. Also, such a mere technicality, which may 
have use in a Law-court where legal consequences are involved, need 
not tie rigidly a Committee like this which is an advisory body, and may 
. rightly make sub-servient as well as principal recommendations, for the 
Government to accept or not as it thinks fit. 

Pandit Kashi Ramji lays special stress on the possibility of friction 
‘between the Inspector and the Superintendent, instances his own case, 
desires that the Inspector should be directly subordinate to the Director 
..of Public Instruction, says that Pathashalas were never inspected by any 
previous Superintendent in the past, and suggests that the post of the 
Superintendent should be abolished altogether as superfluous. 

The possibility of friction is clearly not good or sufficient reason. Such 
possibility is always present, between any two public servants, two co- 
> ordinates, or one subordinate and one super-ordinate, where one is, or 
both are, actuated by personal motives rather than devotion to duty 
.and sense of justice and fair play. But because of this possibility, the 
principle of all organization, viz., super-, sub-, and co-ord:nation, cannot 
be thrown away, and any subordinate official, who so wishes, be made 
independent of his super-ordinate. If the Inspector is made directly 
^•..subordinate to the Director of Public Instruction, as Pandit Kashi Ramji 
-wishes, thffie will be the possibility of friction between those two officers. 
"What will be done then? 
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Ordinarily, when such personal troubles arise, some officer super-- 
ordinate to both the officers in friction should (1) endeavour to compose; 
the differences in the way ‘domestic differences' are composed, by 
patiently listening to both, by sympathetic expostulations, and by point¬ 
ing out to the party, whom he finds to be more to blame, that he must, 
make amends and behave properly in the future; and (2) if that party: 
proves incorrigible, then take official action against him, transfer, fine,, 
demote, suspend, or dismiss him, according to the gravity of his fault. 

Such is the principle-and-policy of executive organization and conduct, 
of work. And it cannot well be ignored in the present case. 

The fact that, in the past, Principals, in their capacity of Superin¬ 
tendent, never visited any Pathashala, is clearly no reason, why they 
should not do so in the future. Conditions were different in the past. 
Great improvement on them is greatly needed. 

The questions, arising out of the two dissentient notes that really 
deserve serous consideration in this connection are : 

(1) Is a Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies really needed, besides--' 
the Inspector of Sanskrit Pathashalas? And should he be super - - 
ordinate to the Inspector? 

(2) If yes, then should the Principal of the Government Sanskrit' 
College, Benares, hold this office also? 

Regarding (1), it has been pointed out clearly in the Report, (a) that' 
some agency is indispensable, to co-ordinate the work of the Board of’ 
Sanskrit Studies, the Inspector, and the Registrar, which work now 
extends over the whole of the United Provinces; and (b) that, at present,. 
there is no better agency than the Superintendent, in his capacity of 
Principal, of Chairman of the Board of Sanskrit Studies, and of Super- 
ordinate of the Registrar. It should be noted that, the present incumbent 
gets no extra allowance, beyond his salary as Principal, for any of the 1 
other offices which he is holding. 

If the Director of Public Instruction or Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction feels able to do the work of such co-ordinating agency effi¬ 
ciently, in addition to his present duties, well and good; the present 
arrangement may be discontinued. Or if the Government find them¬ 
selves able to make a complete re-organization of the whole department, 
such as Pandit Babu Lalji adumbrates in his note, provide very much 
heavier expenditure, and create a new post, super-ordinate to that of the 
Principal as well as the Inspector, who would perform the functions of 
the present Superintendent, of the Chairman of the Board and of Super¬ 
ordinate of the Registrar, and provide elaborate and numerous office staff, 
then too, of course, the present arrangement need not' continue; though 
the possibility of friction between the holder of that new post and the 
Inspector or any other subordinate will continue. 

Regarding (2), there can be no doubt that the proper discharge, for; 
any long period, of all the fourfold duties, with which the present: 
Principal is burdened, is really impossible for onp person, however indus¬ 
trious, however capable and talented; the duties, viz. (1) of Principal! 
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-of Government Sanskrit College, Benares, (2) of Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies of the United Provinces, (3) of Chairman of the Board 
of Sanskrit Studies; and (4) of Registrar of Sanskrit Examinations. It 
should be noted in passing that he had about 300 question papers, and 
some 16,000 candidates and four times as many answer papers to deal 
■with, during the last examinations, i.e. of 1939. I am astonished that he 
has been able to do the work of Secretary of two special Committees 
appointed by the Government, viz., this, and the Sanskrit College 
'Organization Committee, during the last twelve months, in addition to 
. all his other very heavy work. 

But, it is well understood that the present arrangement is only tern- 
poraryi; that the posts of Principal and Reg ; strar are distinct and separate; 
■that normally two persons have held, in the past, and should hold again 
in the future, these two posts, and that the Registrar should generally be 
subordinate to the Principal. And, accordingly, the Committee has, in 
the Report, expressed its expectation that a new whole-time person, with 
suitable qualifications, will, before long, be appointed to the post of 
Registrar. When that is done, the rest of the work, i.e. of the three 
offices-of Principal, Superintendent and Chairman, will be easily possible 
to perform, for one person. 

It is well known that the Education Department enjoys the largest 
number of holidays, of all the Departments of State. The Principal, as 
Superintendent, could very easily make arrangements to visit, a few of 
the larger Pathashalas of the Province now and then and so get'into 
direct personal touch with, and secure first-hand information about, the 
■work going on. A right-minded Inspector should welcome such visits by 
the Superintendent, instead of being annoyed bp them. There are, at 
least nominally, on the reg : sters of the inspector 990 Pathashalas at 
present. I am informed that he has not been able to “inspect” more 
than 60 on an average, every year, for some years now. If the Superin¬ 
tendent also does some inspections, and pays surprise visits, it will only 
help the Inspector’s work, and will make it more likely that the money 
• given in grants-in-aid is rightly and properly spent, and the prescribed 
. courses of study are rightly followed. All sorts of rumours of mismanage- 
iment and waste in the Pathashalas have come to my ears during the 
'tweTve months that I have been Chairman of this Committee; though 
There has probably been exaggeration, yet also they cannot all have been 
\wholly groundless, for some statements were made by reliable persons 
-.with first-hand knowledge. If then, the Superintendent and the Inspec¬ 
tor co-operate duly, with devotion to the ideal of public good and suppres¬ 
sion of personal likes and dislikes, the result to Sanskrit studies will be 
..only beneficial. 


BHAGWAN DAS. 
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APPENDIX ID 

List of the Books taught in the Cot,lege in 1820 
(Taken from the Sketch pages 44 - 45 ) 


Names of classes 

Number of 
foimdation 
pupils 

1 

Number 
of out 
students 

Books studied 

"Rig-veda 

Yajurveda 

3 

7 

0 

0 

3T^r«rnft (?) sf%rr, ftrwr, 
f?TSTT, sn^rir, sffcr ^ 

tffpT,(?) 

Samaveda.. 

a 

0 

^fT «TT (?) , arff^r, 

3TKTR (?) 

Atharvaveda 

•> 

“ | 

xinS 

0 

h%tt qrr qr^rr fqrfsfcr 

(?) 

First Grammar 

10 

5 

I 


Second Grammar .. 

ii 

6 

uJU L Jj H 

^ 'Lfrjfr, jtw 

The Sankhya Class at 
present reading 

Grammar. 

3 

2 

l 

fHSTTcT qrfojt, qrtjjs? 

Jyautisha . . .. 

6 

5 

fsrctafor, qfa TtfoRr, 

(?) 

TTPTrft, fa*** fasRT 
(? ),%?mr Tform 

Vedanta ., 

4 


Logie 

3 

i 

^nrM, (?), 

qnfTqfiq^ 

Medicine .. .. 

2 

-• 


Mlmansa .. 

3 

•• 

^rfrpfr (?), ?qnr nvrer, 
STl* 5 ! •flfa+l 

Law 

3 

• • 

f*rar«m 

Poetry 

6 

i 



| 68 

20 i 

----- hi— 
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APPENDIX IV 

List op the Books taught in the College in 1820 


Names of classes 

i 

Number j 
of 

students 

Books studied 

First Vyakarana 

6 

fas ?T ^fr, JpftTNr, 5P3T, 

Second Vyakarana 

14 


Third Vyakarana 

9 


First Sahitya 

10 

^rrf%c J T 5 5 T T a T J 'TTN, MT^t, 


\ 

| 

*f?r*rrfTfa 

Second Sahitya 

3 j 

TfjiT, fSTTOTT^ 

Vedanta .. 

m 

^frr, ntorNTR, arttr: 

Nvaya 

4 

srriRRft ('TRc?5TJft & sjmitssw) • 

• 

Sankhya .. 

i 3 

VTOT—qfrss?, ^RTT^t, fcWHTWW*T- 
j 3T*r«d?«P v* fasfar-'TsacTr srnriWt, 
Nr’rpjf frsfcr *TRTNft 

1 NFS’ ^Rrr, S^frrgK,. 

Nf^rcq-, NfTNTW, NH°5 ^ ^ftT 

Dharmashustru 

8 

*r£fa wm, fearrcr^ft^ur, fra^ra*. 
( afRITT, $^TT ), 5!f^rr *ftT fNNtS*T, 


' 

sftNrf ^TfTcfRPTR, sqg^R^, 

First Jyautiaha 

8 

JTfrf f^TPVfar, Wteratft, ftrfRDr (iftcTT- 
5JTR- i rf' r RTT«II5 ), ftraPcf, 

NTcT<R, JTf>TrT • 

Second Jyautisha 

9 

e5*H 5W^ild+;, ftRWor (ift^T^TR 

JlftTHTSzrFT ), •TTc? ^T, #>T- 

TrftjrcT, #5?rwcft, TTgtff^fPTfar, 

JJgcT *1 id u ^ 

Third Jyautiaha 

B 

fwr nrit, »rf<ncT, 


87 
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APPENDIX VIII 

(^BBSTIONNATRE ISSUED BY THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE COURSE REVISION 

Committee 

vi&r qrawj afafo 

Hit SRlHJjfl 

3TI'j)+<S <1 Wi'd -h 15< TTH HTT^t 'JjHa I JT H<$rf 4n^'»( T^STI, 5RT«f *Ft 

qT5*r 'refn art «*»41*i*rMY srr <ft arrRtTR ^ Tfr t ftrrR ^t^kt % f%Rt $ 
arRRF RRf cfR hr h?t nfe ?t, sRit ^ nt jfjrft it ftsR rr rr ft ntr 
HR ft RUt 3TRtf^T 'FT SR *ft ffHR ft I ?*fV f<RH TT ffRIT 'FTH % fVtr 
3rk HR-UR 'irfa^R % HHFH ft RTT % fwtf HJJR TTRft<T HRTT H <R fffa^t 
HHTf'R ft f I HHft sfrr f 3TRft HR *f fa Rfefa H sre?n?«t Miff HTcft f I 
tHHT *R TT TsRK fR cTT^M * o 3RJHT, ?®,^foHT3TRt HJRft t^fft % HTH 
I 

—vJ'R'RT HTfR % ffRH IT 3RRT RT JR f ? 3rmt HRfH H HR qRR- 
'RT% 3 ffR 5RTT % ff#j qftfTR t atr ffR-ffR JRlR fajRf % HHTVn t HR 
3nftR ft fafe ft HHrft t ? 

^—3IRPTJW ft ?TRR <TRV <15% H tr^J f>T JR 5RHRT HRT f far HHJ? 
3RRT ^ tffriRT f I Dre% fHRT HfT RT 3f> H*fR HRJR % afn faaRt 

r rfr 5[fR Hft ft trT, ff r hr ft w 3 fgrf%R flRiff % M 3itfsR sjnt 

fafft fH >ft fRtR HR Hft ftcTT, 3ftr 5TR: HTfR W( % felfH RH H sjWr 
HffarRt i • 

armn ^h fRH h rt jr f ? qfe hr hr ?>t ft RtRT Rt f ert 

RTR% fTRT JT^RTTfRT IRTCft IRRT f 3TkfH% f? 5 TT qT^R 75 % i[ RIBTR 
vq t HR RTR1«J fqqjjt ^ WT fRT fRT qfrRHf Tt 3TRRRn f ? 

3—RJTR TfRR qR^JRT JT 5RT: ^ t^flWT % f\ RR), ITqi 
HTRTJTT HRT f f% ^TR sJRf % 3IRT RTrftJT H< 1 R<VJJ<H 5R% HcMH 
% f*R RR Hf f R^T HR I <Tft Hf #TH< f Ht f^THT f% ?H TR HT iftflT 

ftR MTii < ftRT HT TRHT ^ ? 

V—3ninw ¥T HRR TR-'TTR STR: TRt HRf $ qftfiR f 3ft JR HTT-TtR 
Ht irT H felt JR t 1 3ftr HTR RT 5TpfR 3rrf rRT 3TR T^H-TRt % JTTh Ht<TT 

ft Hft HTHt f Ht fa TmTftq^^-HTWH^qSTkfHJRn'fHHH'HTOftqtHTt H# 
ftHT ^TffJT I 

srnRTT fH foro H HR TRf ? 3fk <Tf Tft 5R95T5H f% fHR 5RHT qf ft^ 
f5RT HT HHRT f ? 


8 
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\—Tfi 3 trtt t f% mm* 3173 737-3737 tfsff % a r ^nr ®rff 7 mzt* 
tot %t 3R*iftra> 33f3 ftTt f *r^f 37 % ^rre?ft ttt 37777 % srsft 7 tft *77*37- 
ir?3?33?%3ra*73i37 ^a^RfsnjfaqTf Ti^f f3%3n77ft3Jt377f%37?73 
ttt 37^3*777 3fk n^w %t ark 33# af^ 77 a?+-£l*r f3773 Tff ft 3731 i 

3nmf3f3773377? 3fi 3f 7r7f737f7f,3>W77 3ftfrcf37 
s+rc f%*7 77 3**37 t • 

^-~+f1 3737 t fc 3fT3f^ %t ?ft?7 3737 3lf3 % 3377 t 73T Tlfa %t 

fafsp? 33/37 ? ttt 3tM$3+di3? 37 *777 f*Ff3 7ft twt 777 f Tsfa 3fa 37 

TftSTt =7 T5*TT3ff %? 3*37 333? 77 Tft t < 33f7TT f*33? % itbjt Mq 'm<V- W 
«i’11*41 31% i 

„ arnm 53 f377 * mx 33 t ? Tfc fi, eft 717% m $ ** <77337*7 %t ttt 

f33337 f>ft 7lff7, 337 33337*373+13, $7 3 f+7R7 ft77 77ff7 ? 

'0—373 337? % 3F%fT3?T 733T7 37£3 <7733 3 feft fw f377 

%t %*R 3TT 3?3 3773 % 377 3T7 3T?T +tf fw<T qfT337 TTf^t f ? Tfe ft, 3? 33 
f+^aKy i 4 c i> ftTfejf | 

<£—sTRTRr f^rerr f^rniT fTfinr 33 tt %t 373737? 7 3 f thw* 3737 

mmi f% 7 ft % 3 * 37 q-+?%? 7*3777 37?%t ttt 3 T 3 f% 7 f? 373 iff 7 1 

377 773%? TFTfr 3 37fT3 qiSTTrflT? % 7*373%? % f%3 *ft $3? faSTT +7 
sraF3 ft3T 373333? f ? 

%—33317 37f>7 37%7 4 <I3T 77773 3?t 4163 33f3 % T'JTTT 3337 
% 33373 3*331 3%t$T7 V 33? 3, 7lFft 3f?77 3 37? 3 377 333)3 T^3IT 3t 
3 33?7 373ft3tt < ^3T 3fT 3T3T f f*P 373 5R7T ^r WT? 73 srfspfi 773T 3R333 
tfmimmi 1 3R: ?33 13 377T TRt SRTft 3Tff7 f¥ qtt^isff 77 733T7 3ff3 

33T «fh7 7ft 3^3 3 ft 3f?T f737 77 3$f«3 fTPT 3t ft 31% I 

WT ^3 fa77 # 77T 33 f ? 7?7 333 f t 3Tf% f 3t 77T^ f7> f%3 
377T 3*k f%3 f%3 3 f773ft T^ft 3TCER7-773 7 3?t 7T 377ft f ? 

?°—3777^3 7WT3T TCt^TT T’J'jf ^3 ^t 37T 7^37: 3t3T 3773 & fteft t I 
37313 37T TTTTt 3ft7T3' 7^37: ft f>ft f I 377% 73 t f73t 3777T f3^7 7 
3PJ7 T^TTT, 3^7 TTfft 37T 3PJ7 3731^ 3<t?f73 373T 3lff3 3T Tff ? 3fe 
3lff3 3t 31 f373 3T3WT 73T 73r ft 373t | ? 

73T 3n3 377rt f f7 3^ 7*771 37f3 TtfSTTf % 777 t 7TtS73ff %t 
337T7 33?3T %t 3> fTf7 7 f>ft ? 

? ?— 37777 7*77137f3 TttTiaff 7 3%7 737 % fe3 337Tf3 3(t7T3f? %t 
33t^ 373737 f ^%37 7ST7T 7 3I33T7 37R7 f) | 
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wamw f*m qrti qfadq qqqm qqn% f ? qf? $t, ft ffqqn;- 
f% f%q foq 3rq*qT3ft q WltfTT qftSTT q #5# % faq ^ qf^TT 
% fqJ^RT ft 5TT qq^ft | ? 

—qqT suq q? auqvw qqsf f fa qi«q«istft q ®nff smr *ft 
qf rf 3jK«r qrrq % 3# ^ sfafaqq q??rr q <rptt qfa fk qq% faq qrsq faff *t 
firSTT faWM % 3TTT ft f^PTcT faqT 3ffa I 

—3nq% qqq qqqTqqTq’qqT%*qqf%faf TftwqqsqtRrfa^ 
fqrft cff fffatqiqrqsTsfkTftqqrq^fqmqqqqfa ffaTqTfft ?• 

?y— q^jnsq qrP’^c^ qf qqT qtfaq qfqqT'j'q qwff % faqq q>t qqfqr q*t 
srtcyi^w %fqftqfar%qqr5 ^^<h i'w c mi f fa 3fMiq % qqqnct*q>q^qqRqqrfa 
tfk T*ft qfa 1 qfa ^t, ft 3nqq?t q*qfa q q*r qqTfa qqT ft fk qqqf 
farqrq?tqqfn w ft ? q^q % qrq spam qqr qqffaq qqq #;t? q*rr 

■ o » 

qfterr qrr qqR ^ ffaT qrffq ? 

X \—qiqr t fa ^rqq«s ?fcfq qfteTTft q t.?q qfa afat qf fw 
ft qfq qq q? Tft f, q??q f^grnff ¥t anftfaqn- qq £q wqraK qjfqq ftqr 

3 (T T^r| 1 

?q faqq f armr qqr qqf ? anqqft qrqfa q faq-faq qqfaf % iro 
rt 3rrq% qq qftqm; ft qqqq 1 1 

\% —faqq^qf qq-fqsrrft rh %faqq# srrwqqr qq f ? qqq 
qwRTq % qqqrc OTft qft q^qtTiqqTfq fct fqrwr ftft qr^q 3mqr qff ? 

•fte :—q^ anqqqq' qft f f% qq ftq JRqTq^ft ^> q% q?q % fqqq ^ qqft 
q^q% f 1 qqqrqft % fqq f%ft q) 3 rer qr m qnqfq f f 1 

t-*-t W i° ^ctTSqTq-, ««?» m>, 

«qr>P^iiqii f 

f Fpr qrr^q qrsqqq ^qR qfqff, 


qr^dl qqq, qqrrq» 
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En&mss Version of the Questionnaire 
Questionnaire issued by the Committee appointed by Government for 

revising the courses prescribed for the Sanskrit College Examina¬ 
tions 

A strong movement lias been started in recent times by the section of 
the public interested in Sanskrit education with a view to so revise the 
Courses prescribed for the various examinations of the Sanskrit College, 
that they might be brought more in line with modern conditions and also 
to provide Sanskrit scholars with instruction which would be, useful 
to them in practical life and also confer upon them a special position in 
the march of the Country towards progress and incidentally to afford 
them greater field of employment. Actuated by these motives the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Provinces have appointed a Committee to go intp 
these questions keeping in view the permanent importance of preserving 
and encouraging genuine Scholarship. Tills questionnaire is being sent 
to yon on behalf of ihe Committee and it is requested that you would 
kindly communicate your answers to the Secretary by the 10th October, 
1938,. at the latest. 

1. What is your opinion about the objects set before itself by the 
Committee? What particular changes and introduction of fresh subjects 
in the courses in question would, in your opinion achieve the objects the 
Committee have in view? 

2. Some people have found fault with the current courses by saying 
that they are one-sided, so that while oil the ope hand the Sanskrit 
scholar fails to acquire a large out-look regarding the Sanskrit literature, 
on the other hand they deprive him from acquiring necessary knowledge 
about other cognate subjects and thus make him incapable of handling 
the language 'with:ease and dignity. 

What is your opinion about this? If you agree that the blemish in 
question really exists, you are requested to offer your suggestions for 
obviating the defects. Wluit alteration in the present courses considering 
the subjects individually and generally do you suggest, as essential? 

3. It is said that owing to one-sidedness of the Courses no provision 
has been made for instructing the students in the principles of ancient 
Indian etiquette and approved conduct. If this is true, can you offer 
any suggestions to remove this defect? 

4. The present curriculum confines itself to works which have been 
produced during the last four or five hundred years. The result is that 
works! written by the ancient, Kish is during the really glorious periods in 
the history of India, of which as Indians we should he proud, have been 
consistently neglected. 

What is your opinion about this? Please state how this defect can be 
removed. 

5. It is said that the present courses make cramming absolutely 
necessary ; so much so that the candidates for the Shastri and Acharya 
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: examinations! get even the commentorips -by heart ,; so that it becomes 'diffi¬ 
cult for them to understand the real subject matter of the works in 
question and prevents them from undertaking research in -their special 
. subjects. 

What is'your opinion about this? If this defect really exists, please 
state the manner in which it can be circumvented. 

-6. Some people think that in preparing the present Syllabus no 
allowance was made for the needs and requirements of female candidates, 

■ although the number of such candidates has been steadily ipcfeasiiig. It 
•is therefore Suggested that special courses should be prepared for female 

■ candidates. 

What is your opinion about this? If you agree, please state the 
special feature of such syllabus and also the total period necessary for 
completing the complete courses prescribed for them? 

7. In addition to these questions, do you suggest any other-altera¬ 
tions hi the current courses. If so, state your suggestion with necessary 
arguments. 

8. In connection with other courses of study, it is considered neces¬ 
sary to train teachers in the art of pedagogy. 

Is, ill your opinion, such training is necessary in the case of Sanskrit 
teachers also ? 

9. According to - the scheme of Sanskrit College Examination^' -a 
candidate who has passed the JPratbama examination takes four years to 
pass flie'Madhyama, three further years to pass the Shastri-and yet three 
years more to pass the Acharya Examination. ‘ It is said that a very- 
large period of their life is spent by the students to complete the courses. 
.Tt is therefore suggested that the period should be shortened as far as 
possible, keeping, at the same time, in view the necessary condition that 
the prestige and importance ot the examinations suffer no diminution and 
a thorough knowledge of the respective subjects is attained. 

What do you think about this? If you wish that the period in ques¬ 
tion should be shortened, what damnation in the respective periods should 
he effected? 

10. According to the present curriculum, a candidate can appear com- 
partmentallyi or as a whole in the Madhyama examinations. In the 
Shastri and Acharya examinations he can appear in compartments 
only. Do you think that in certain circumstances candidates may be 
allowed to appear in the complete Bhastf and complete Acharya exa¬ 
minations in any one year? If so, what are those circumstances? 

Do you think that if the above concession as extended it would affect 
the prestige which these examinations have acquired’? 

11. In order to appear in the Madhyama and other higher examina¬ 
tions, it is necessary for a candidate to have passed the Frathama 
examination. Not taking into account the single exception made in 
the case of Madhyama examination, do you think that certain changes 
should be introduced in case of higher examination also? In case your 
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answer is in the affirmative, can you suggest the circumstances in which 
the candidate for the higher examination oouid be absolved from the 
condition of having passed the lower examination? 

12. Do you think it necessary that before a student is admitted for 
instruction for the Prathama examination, he should be placed in a pre¬ 
paratory class for which the Department should lay down the courses? 

13. To what extent should a candidate, in your opinion, be allowed 
to answer his questions in Hindi and Sanskrit respectively. 

34. Do you think that in order to encourage advanced scholarship 
and genuine research, it is necessary to institute one higher examination 
than Acharya? If so, can you suggest the title which should be con¬ 
ferred upon the successful candidates? What should be the standard 
of Scholarship expected from such candidates? What should be minimum 
period of study necessary for such candidates and in what manner are 
the students to be examined? 

15. It is said that while the number -of students appearing for ihe 
various examinations is stead’ly growing, the opportunities of employ¬ 
ment are growing less and less. 

What do you think about this? In what manner, in your opinion 
should this calamity be averted ? 

16. What is your opinion about impating religious instruction. 
Should the students be taught Sandhya etc. according to the rules of 
respective sects. 

Note—I t is not necessary that every one should give answers on all the pointB raised 
above. You may offer your suggestion on any one or more of tlio above Questions. 
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Appendix XI 

Courses of studies as revised and recommended by the Sanskrit College 
examinations syllabus revision committee. 

Oeneral courses for all .. .. .. pp. 1—43 

Special courses for woman students .. .. pp. 44—48 


?n*rr—smfwrtf 3 *?# t ^:— 

(T) *?Wcrfwr, ^ (70 srp ft?) 

(3) ?rff^r>TTm getra, wr ?—3 (To w ft?) 

(*) *r?k? s^m, (ij^Timt) 

(K)#FftT'Tm3^,lTTT ?—3 (?fe*?T5Rl) 

(%) sfftTTsjfa., Tm ?—^(To fefr'T^r Wr ft?) 

0* )*?*$??■ tftTH 

Kfft? «nfr<»r—(55^^ arrf% % Tr^rpTtfr, 

3 fk Tmf! 1 

3 R 3 TC— (3?) vtz Tmf ^f?ftT *? f^fr n 3 fft: f^i Sr ^ 1 
(???) q*rrcf>n? amrftr frrr 1 

f^f) ^vnftraf ttt ^3 tPT? *ffY afk 

5Tf fa TTRT I 

JTfoitT— To tm T^rf I W3?T, ar^T, 'ffTT, *WT, StftfT I OlTtfl fa^f tPTT 

T?^T I SR, *H 3 nfr WTR^Tfa* ?TT I ^ BfR ^ 

tRrr *pt Sr seif f? rtfa t fwsrrr 1 

— ^t-TfrT?? % 3FFTTT STR^T* I 

5 J 3 tr*n ^"H} I sjcT^T I 
SPFT fa% W giWH«l ^ I 

< xwn > uforr 

—mi % srwf ?o si? g?m % M gtfsnr i 

? 5J^fV*r<r, W! «RPTtf, 3TTOT fiUWqfaw r, 3?«m 

aWT f <*N (3*7**#? tJTT % «rt! % ST*) <<0 
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y>frq 

qSRT: qrfe qqJ^ET ?P*ff * 3TPT ftT qsjf ?PTr qifsft 

%qq ... ... ... ?o 

3 (?) qer-qtrcfcrs (Jim tpttzrt, qfrqRq, fgcf^T fi«n 

'T^’-cT^ % snrn: qt qwr r qqm qr% faqq qs q<q 
q>q q>fqq qqr ffeq ^a % fs gqrfqarfe qr qv mz 

?>) ... ... ... V 9 o 

SR qq TW cT I? TTT ?T fiq fl-q % foq :— 
ftri^fcf, STtiriq ?-? I qlftqqq, qq'ffr f*f J 

qr?qtqfa TTTfrqcr qr sr^^- gq i 
(H) w<-. (sft srqqr q arrqqw fqq-fr | ) qo qlrftqiq qrsq 
3Rr qqtfw ^srfa % 3 ?tettt tt <7epjfftn[qq ^«rr q«rr 


qqq fqfafqqq arrfc qrq ^ 3$rfqq qffa ... 3o 
3 (?) ai^rw—(q) q^qqrqfiqrfg^fqqqiq ... \\ 

(<q) fk ? <fr qmf qr qf?q arqqre ... *\ 

( r ) qk—3rqqq>r qr sm.qR? (%qq q^psr3flrqqfqqrq 

533frqq) ... ... ,,, 

Y qftrrcl—(wqqq-T^ 3n^wfqqa|) fe%rra«TT^>feq I \o 
q<5 qrqtfqq qqr sr? 5 T|q 

*t fgsftgRW ... .... ... ^o 

qr«r q :— 


(q) qT^Ror frrer qt artfqq fftr, fqqq 

5RT f|?fr fr^q q t qqi q??cT afk f^sqt % qqtn 
q q'r fqqq fan 3rrfa qr q? jf ^qqr qt 5TRT fTT q% 

(q) (3TT^nqTC-qq 5fqr srqqrcqq) 1 

qfqqrR fanqff^fr jnqq % qrqR qr 1 q«n qq^qq 1 

fq^tq qqrqr—apq qqnrnr fqqnf % siq-mq qqq yqq 

q (?) qrqRq fq?rrq (fs ffq q3~=ft stft % «m), anr 
(\) Rnqsqfqinq (qqrqqqsrm? rrqT qqqiqq % sttor 
qr) % fqqqf qr qqr^qqqrr qrfgn 1 nf 

qqqrqt q>ft 1 

(?T"?fqqrq—qrqqqq % qV w?5 qq*^qT riqrqqq 

qqniqTqf % qq q... ... ... *^o 

(^) qr flTqRW ^T>5 aw q-Rqqq qr fqqi- 

... ... ... v* 
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<S£sriTT—-m'FT r^TFT, TT^Tlf^f, 5PTH ^ft TRq, qftSt, «T&T, 
¥? 777 sptTq cfrsT-if^ atmt artfi^f I 

fM*iT Wfa *R gqjftft ?ft ?P*r SR4R artfgq I 

f w&mv tr^^rT 

tr-x wt qrfsiT JWsr* srfoqr % sttor 
^ rar, fOTrq^fTTTj^siT^T, ctm sr«pf%5 4) si*k 

sTfoqpTSK] gqt*m (srr^vsr a<sr fr®q) srr%q-, zm, ffshrrsr, Tftfnr- 
^rwirq, tprr wrlfatr—iq ftftnsr farm #>Wi *tR cfw R^'i 
#?rq5r?>ft i f^'pr q^Ttr^m: i fsrw h 77 fafsre fatter 

% (Mff SRs H PR, Sfft f^ft cTRI FTffl w>z if <ft, efT) sfh 

?rrwtTW ftqqi r ftsnqRR % ; — 

sptr (w) — 

w*t jftro (Fjrrt qrwq^t srftfest |) 

^rmir^ cpi 

qR ^rw 

fefft 77 —qT%q (r¥rr mi #f5R irer-qswq) :— 

f ? ) W (^TRTTRkrqfan qfe’RTRft €m flfga) ; 
l q) RKRft qrfaf rttrr shrtI rr gfrR *ftvff spr *ft$ srt 
spfqm sfinT arrftft i m% w wfw?r mf%& % rfe^m qr m 
pr ^ffeRR Rqqfti mr Tfqr i 

?fa? ^UR^T ftf m> 4 #JR :— 
arsq.pr l—6 i 

fjft qq— (?) smre— (r) trf^i 4 

(*s) f^fr ?r?ftfRrq : ... ^ 

f 5 ,) (?) wtsww —rrr asrr sTaret? R«tRfaft % aflsrer <n i 
rttr 4 STTf Rt ^ff q;r RtT^r ^r ^r^iMp r gftr i 
rrr frqjff ?> wFpwt artftq i 
(?) ^r<r—q>7*?,qq ?-?,v (Rftq; ?-^) 

V^t i qqtq^fTsp^sqf'teiT i • ... \o 

($) q^ra^- (ftw^), ? w (t;?f% 

^Rrr) ... ... ... ^ 

•qs^r^ # |ttq, ^%4, q^TT ^ w^t spat 
qft ^ir+R , ra-qqr tfq i 
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^ 'TW—(?) iTforer fcrerPTTTOfepE% tfHTl<* [ ^ ... y 0 

W <sfor tfrr, WH, m., ?m, w, fcTf*r, ?nr, tt%, ? o 
't^>T#fr STFT (^tenPfi % 3TrsrR TC) 

T^r—(^) f^fr i 

(w) vm'mxr i i 

(n) stwit- r^rwFT rrm gram 
(?) sTFrfcp %■ ^fs!T vfan ^RrqlSsff ?r?n fafe^ sftt arrfa 
% *FT5?T f>T tffsfRi' qfc^ | 


O^rsfT—tpp ^ «mrf ^ ^ *nr fawr ^r 

*TO1%5T|t I aftl 5ft spiral ^55t Sffr '3-<£ ^fnpff qft r 
5T i f *ft s^r* ? q^> tts qr *ft pfprr ^rf^ i 

ferta-*rr (mx) — 

f?TTO«3-q|W 

Jm q^r—fwr 
fscfrw T5f—f^pr 

smanTS-qsr 

<rr—a*n ff^: m <rar ^) : — 

(?) foxra ,m ?i3 (3tnwp#iPTf%trf^nfta<fteTd|er); 

(X) 3«TT#fsPH «PT ^ 

smmT i 

Stf ^ ^ ^rfg?q %■ ff^RT TT vfI rr«fi gtpftjfr ^ 

Tl^ir i 


-.-^'PT—(?) 3P£TTS—(*) WF$? & fip*t ? 

00 00 *vr&yr -—to, wqrra4, snmqrar w?r qrwre 

5TR JT^SFr^'r % 3TK5T 'TC I fi^H % ?TOT "TT 
f^nr*T ITPT T^W §>TT I 
(«) Xn —STJT^X 3TW%^ I 

5I®3t 4 rim T#T m? SP^ f>TT I 

0) ftnrcrsr fern, fam? ?- r 

qsm t*—(?) fRffra— frt? fe?ra’, vfjf) 

—^rt 3frf? ? qf^#? q-ps ?rn;ftzr srm *rt 
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77 r 

(^) fairer i 7*=fl ^r ?im, fares 

S?T#i7 fasm, SSJTS?, BBR % ?? ?T<e, SB# TrSSrftsr, 
srsmsfesf, 7«r?r afft 7 <jft£ti 

r°s r-^t srT) s vjsfa sT ... 1 

^fcr ^ vrrfr^ Rfr sf 5 ^ ^mrsY ^rfes 1 

TjifYs - 77 —- ( 3 ) 

fgfw q'Sf 

5PTR 77— 

ijRfta 77— mfibetim 

mmrsjqsf 

qtftq "T^r—BTf??«T (wtr^ 5T7T tftR? : >Rr.cRlim) :— 

(t) (7>) ft3*TR3T (ST^rf So Bo fJTT^n 7<J77T) 

%friTO ?— U, 33 1 

(*sr) srcsrs w* ssttr tpsNt sst sfe srewf Rses^ st 
ssrs SSTTST 7T%T 1 ... ~ 

(^)3T^RI \\ 

t srnrra, w% sfrt, sts 1 , ^m>, Scsstt, arfassrfar, ^tbt, 
3r<rfcTC?*rrcr, sirs fas, fssrssr, farcretfar, fartaTSTB, 
BSSTStfar, ssfe, #*x:—?s x\ sm-irf % orts (srt^r; 

*tt st%s37w %) ssrfrs sf^e i 

'*tM T?T—I^TBTB % STRT S7Tf T?ff % S%3 
75=7777— (?) 7??R SfjTftT Sf^TS ... 

(\) ^Rf^rfciKrt^TT ... \° 

(\) ^>T—STTOtT I 5R7PT 77T qsfasr7 5TZ^ ?o 

ffrT I 

7*771 TfPflT 7 f777 fals 1 * farf^ fewf 3>T Tf5777 «ft% fesf 
3lT3lf :— --—~~~~ 

g*R7;ggf=? (aT<af ; ^r sttttt 

w% 77 fnr^ 

{ ? ^5 ttct^sh-, sresPT \-~c ... %° 

irsz reftffl , srsq ^y ^ q i ^ ... 
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Tq y nfa 

^ ^ gsqm v-?y ... 30 

Tf^q^Vir^t ^r ... ^o 

^ ^ flRR JRS'fypr, 3Tom —^o ... ^o 

sr^Yffr, f^crsrf^qT^r^Rmrr^. ... 

3 \ 5[fS5 JTjf: *fo, wq-TiT^r^, areqrq 5^-^o ... 

W'l'^?!, %RR qfouRu ... vo 


3 ^ qR?>qi^qffa g^T^T^q^fa (^RRrcqRRv 

flTfT<rfi) i qpRrr^fn '^•i^v^^crrRnq^’ ?t 


‘SRptr^ 

(^R^imR^rfrof)-) ... ' 

fa’ir^sg^?: ^?r, srfeq^'S: srqrRiR^r ... 

?5<anzr^% ^ (ftfffrt<T 5FTRT) 

? ? frOTf-q^:#r^ar, hrr iraq^r, qssm q.pR • .. ?o 

fR qqYqfr, ^ ... ? 0 

■o 

R '< frOTrq^r^crr, srr mwrq, fScfrwR . ... ?o 

qKaertqfr.^rr^^r^rra^rr • ... ? e 

-o >o ’ 

H g fsur n^:ir%5r, srr ht^pt, qqiqqrpj:? ?PTr 

' ' ... ^o 

in^YqYi, faprfjrqfaiqr *T ^RRC w* ... ^o 

3 ? fTwr q^qffnr. *»rr q^.q-pr, ^«f q.pR % \-\a 

spq, q*rr ts :^- ws % ?— \ qs^ ... 

qRq %RR-qfw=TT ... ?o 

•o ' 

\ \ arrcRiRffaRra’sPTH 3nqRTRrlq gwii^m q^fe, 

■R^^f.rrrf-R^rii'RT 

fqq^0?i?: ^—SRR'JIRcT) ? \ 


3^c^TiY<R (5IT'1i^ SITJsTT) 

? > ST«TR' ^ ^ RRRT^- I 

'^ T YYm q-qqffqr, 71 R 1 T ?t sTr^ng^f qt^, w*n 

.... ^o 

R^cf, 3TRF(qf%TTi ;r Fl ... ?o 

•o o > 

R qqq qi^5 % ffcl ?o—SRR qRqPT I 

^YqfU qqflffrTT, ^'TqqqRqqFf R“=ff FT fqqr^P- 

^ q^ ?rq, ark qwq 30 
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«0? 

<n 


gdfdr 



deddfaft, 3RFT ^ mfed®nFr 

do 



dc^df^dr, dddd®w % gdd ?—dddTd ^o 



dm^dl, ddrfcdd 3r gdTfmridr 

do 

3 

\ 

dv^ddfedT, dddmd % gdd ^-6\, dm ddcrfd 

3° 



j?sn dfVjT^i, dird ?r dmdfoq tft 

go 

3 

g 

dr^r «rradffd gmpHdd.afd ndi gjrqpiq^rfd- 




'dfd^smn mid’ ^ dfe?mFw' 




dt^dld if^d ddmi TddTT 




fadd-^lJ^gd, dfed^SF?: STdiTddr 

?K 



^rntggf^r (^Tgqr 5nen) 


? 

? 

SFSdVddd dTTm dd gd?4 fPTT fedld STTOdT «ft 




drRTd, dm dddTd 




mdt-ddd, dm dddTd 




dtRT-ddd sr<TT2d> dd gdf 5, dm JFddPT 

3° 



dmtddt, 3nFrrrf55nTdr 

•O ' O * *• 


g 

\ 

twR-WT srqrsdi drgdfe, dm 




mmnd-ddd ?TT3dr dd gd'rai, ddr ^ sms^ 




d?T gsrfg, dm 

3° 



dmtofr, 3M*H*0f%d *t vdfemRT 


g 

R 

dmi^Td, 5I"dd dqTSdi, fsd'td %■ 3R£d ^ dffd 1 




d'Tfd?Trrgw, 3RdTd ?—?, d 




dT^Tgdfgd g%^Tdd (gdffFftmdddH) ... 

3° 



dm^gst, ddrfmr % d’nfmrRT 

go 

3 

9 

35f dR, Tdf ddTSdT dd gdt'J, dm 

3° 



dm^gfr, to d msfmRr 

^0 

3 

R 

dtfddg^ddd, ddfo 




d^dTdiR 

go 


dTOW (?TR^ 51T13T) 

? ^ d^dT JJ^TR', dd®* ? 

3TI i 4 , 4’ ij I *Fdd'f$dT {dddTfddFT), dm gSdTd, 

$llf»a«M ... ^o 

apR^II* ... go 
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j 


$ 


? 


TOTTOfTOPT, ^ TOTOC *}rtq|S{... 

Trw^Tjfr, snRT^frf^T ?r v-^TfsrorRr 
iT|Rnf^rsr#T, tt TOjqqifaT 
TOTOpfrj^t, SRTfeTOi TT TOlfeTORT 
iiaVHlf^, TOTHiMI TOT TT fl wfl^M TOT TOF, TOT 
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feTSfa —qr? J Tqfr^t^fT (Modern Jurisprudence) #' 

^ i q) 'warn^r’ % ?rrq q wn 

^nff? i 

ftT%fa$ra 

ms <r yjTfo 

? ? ^piHKd, s^5TT?pm i q«Tqq 

3 '< JTT^^zrjmr i q>rgq- nfl^rdtrr 

? % —WTRfa ?f?TpTH sft 

(spTsr^OT^^Kf^r) 

f?r) 

5 { q?PTnR, ^rf%T^, 3rwrrJT ?—i 

? ^ Wn^fa, f?«^T|W^rof|pr 

' 3 sfcrifnr—fgyfTT^rrp^r (^rpmr^cri 


(»ft° ^rp^s 3 t>?tt ?r) ?—^o, mr fofa- 

T^r, ?—KM 

v (3r) f?r«F%r ... ... ^ 

(rn) (comparative Mythology) | 

5WTTW^wfV?lTT(Science of Religion) ... ^ 

t^q ^I.’^RT—* 3 ^ 1 % «j*i«u»flr 

i anapR q ®rit 

frtntt'WT tr^rf % t*rf :— 
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(?) snjMmvMr, qpr ^^ (fawrpn: w, ^t) 
(?) ^qmfflWTcr, —^n^rare snwrr^) 
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(? o) fiff^TR^r ^r (f^?rrrrfjr f¥rrw t?rixr) 
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l 3Twi^r, i^t, <p=r?sr (sfcrwvn ?— 3 ) ?pifT 

r> 1 : xrsqxrm sq^sn' (*ft*n^T*ftax wfht- 

*!>T, f f%*nT !Tfl) 

3t45it^ rfnrr»TT (?inT^nfT<n: 

?f%iPT #?t) 

r ^TRrsTT?^ (?T?rn'?nf|t:in : f3c5,3RrJrr) 
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gtfaircw («fr ^r^n*) 

R ■X-mm (^IfecJT f^T, XtHt4) 

3 fftfa-ifrom/r (?r>r^i?rr) 

TT^rVTrW'PT (=^ti^T ITfT) 
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Convergence and Divergence of SerieB 
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R ■'ftoi'nw'i 
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R ’TfxfTTF 5 ! ftRT ft«rf?RTTfX 
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II 

Special courses for women candidates. 

‘urswi’ 'w'ten 

—'stresrqr’ % sic*?* qq # ? o sfqs g%<sf ^ f%t 
qqftfq ?p i 

qq ^irT'ff 

? w^n^, qqrfrqqTrT (srqtqfqfs gqteqq pq fPfr m 

mm q qrfpr) ... ... \\ 

?rs?¥TR5f? rf^Tqr^qqrqP (srqfa <*qq>q£t % wsrqsqq 
5?' 3TT# ?nr 5T«ff % qqr wfpq q* 3qq fq 'TTfjaff % ?q) 
q qq-qq *t qqwq (aFrctfsr^ qnr*) (fq^ffarerrft 

srfq qfspr qq qs qrq q srsq >p mm) ... 

qrqRT—Mrq qq q %qq 3 »af^rf % s^qf % srn: mm tf 

5TRq i 

3 qq^rq ( s&zi fePrc *m?, ^sq?rrere sRr qqrfer) 

*N*rr^«IT5 

qqqptqr % ? ?f 3r«nq q qprpr (ssto h— v^) .„ 
v (?) qqqK (q) q?f* qmf qq fpfr qqqr? .. ^ c 

(qr) qm? UTq?fs?T 3fqqTq .. ... 3® 

(-,) f^Vqr^fq^Tq,%qtqqrq (srcrrcpj ;otrot wiw, 

?W^KK) ... ••• Y0 

\ qfq*—qfq^ qqfa - qTqrcq sfk fq«r q^rraff qq q*qq, 

sqqqsqq, qqq qk qiq, m& snqtfqqs % gfgq %o 

\ (?) q^-sFq afk q*ir«r-Twr ‘^T?sq fqrsfrr’, q%q qrq 

(qqqqq-Tiqqr< i qq^, ^rfTqre) H® 

(v) fqyrrq *t «n?f (qqqqq—TTqqrerq^HTqs, qpMT, 

spSTjfrere) ... •• Y ® 

‘tnq^T <tften 


TsHTS 

fqriq —qrqp % srqq 3r q?qqs qq q H sfq 

gPr % fp gqf^rq Tp- ( 

? ssqpqfr, qqfq^ (PWqfe ^P?q°r pq fpf? qr mm # 
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(f??ft7 77 7 %77 ? M,3f^"t % 777f % 77T 7?f7T7 'JsS 7N < T) 

3 7777,77 ?3-?'* 

WTT^ffaT, 7S7T7 ?o—?? ... \\ 

s?7: (77T777T7 T k77 7771T 77T | ) ••• ?° 

(c7ft777 7 7f %77 ?^3f7T%757f % 77T 77£77 7T77) 

V (7J)7Tf77^7T’f7T7, 7^7177 (f7777T77 7 7f77, 7777, 3f«7T7 

W—B°°) ••• ••• 

(¥) 7?^a 7 f^7V 7 7k ffkl 7 7ff7 7 777T7 ... 3 » 

^ ( ?) 7f77—f77 77r 7Uf77 % 7T7R7 7?7 ... 
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